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McCORMICK - DEERING 
Cultivators 


are quality built to give 
years of lasting service. 
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ROM the efficient, speedy Farmall 4-row cultivating outfit 
(which enables you to cultivate up to 65 acres a day) down 

to the single-row models for smaller operations—every culti- 
vator in the McCormick-Deering line represents the very best 
to be had in efficiency, practical operation, and lasting service. 
No matter whether you need equipment for 20 acres, 200, or 
2000—rely on the quality-built models your McCormick-Deer- 
ing dealer has to offer. Write for cultivator folders. 


A Wide Selection of 
Shovels, Gangs, etc. 


The very wide choice of equip- 
ment for McCormick-Deering 
cultivators makes it possible to 
select exactly what you need 
for all crops and field condi- 
tions. Whatever your require- 
ments, it will pay you to con- 
sult the McCormick - Deering 
dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL Harvester COMPANY 


of America 

(Incorporated) 

Branches at Cedar Falls, Council Bluffs, Davenport, Des Moines, 
Dubuque, Fort Dodge, Mason City, Sioux City, Iowa; and 

at 90 other points in the United States 
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Chicago, Illinois 





606 So. Michigan Ave. 

























THOUSANDS OF FARMERS | Nichols Books at Bargain Prices 
Thousands have followed ‘‘The Traveler’ through 
find what they need in the many foreign lands. His ten books make a great 
Classified Section of the ten books is $14.25, 
postpaid for $9.00. Address 


library for the home. All are well bound in cloth 
Turn To It! WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 
Book Department, Des Moines, ftowa 
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and most of them are illustrated. The regular price 





but you can get them 
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Wherever you go, you find this 
malt that is always dependable 

















Even baby prefers Blue Ribbon Malt— 
but, of course, he takes after mother. 
And mother knows she can depend on 
its high quality being exactly the same 
every time she buys it. For good reason. 
The contents of every can is tested and 
proven, not once but many times, to 
make certain that it conforms to the 
Blue Ribbon rigid quality specification. 
Packed full 3 pounds. 

























WHEREVER YOU GO.YOU FIND 


BLUE RIBBON MALT 


AMERICA'S BIGGEST SELLER 
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The gold standard, deflation and 
banker control of credit policies come 
in for a thoro hammering by farm 
readers. Here are some comments: 


In the creation of the federal re- 

serve system, with its 1920 defla- 
tion policy and the present policy of 
a super-gold standard, so that private 
financial interests can purchase at 
low prices the business stocks of the 
country, congress is allowing private 
interest to go on a grand buccaneer- 
ing campaign against farmers and 
business men.—R. D. Kellogg, Cali- 
fornia. 


1 believe that a single gold standard 
nation must and will perish among 
the silver nations, even tho it should 
hold all the gold. This country is be- 
ing and will be boycotted by the sil- 
ver countries. Our foreign trade de- 
pends entirely on monetary changes 
that will recognize silver.—Stuart 
Keneipp, Wabash County, Illinois. 
State Senator George W. Patterson 
wonders why conservatives are _ so 
worried about inflation. He pokes 
fun at the speech of Senator Reed, of 
Pennsylvania, on the evils that would 
follow a failure to balance the budget 
thru defeating the sales tax: 
This would result in inflation, ac- 

cording to Reed. Our dollar would 
get cheaper. This would mean for- 
eigners would be better able to buy 
our surplus. Men with money and 
fixed incomes would find they could 
not buy so much. ... His argument 
is that it would be much better to 
impose a sales tax than to have such 
a terrible thing as inflation happen. 
In other words, in order to protect 
and preserve those that have money, 
we must make those that have none 
do the protecting.—G. W. Patterson, 
Kossuth County, Iowa. 

Protests continue to come in from 
those that fear redistricting of rural 
schools might cause hardship. Almost 
half of lowa country schools have few- 
er than fifteen pupils apiece. Dou- 
bling up would not overcrowd some 
schools, but, of course, any redistrict- 
ing plan must take into consideration 
the distribution of school population. 


Where will the rural teacher find 

time to teach these extra pupils? 
Many rural teachers have more work 
to do now than they can take care 
of. If a rural teacher wants to do a 
good job of teaching, she will have 
an awful time with eight grades 


; 





An effort to abolish the Federal 
Farm Board was beaten in the 
house of representatives by a vote of 
152 to 23. The appropriation for the 
Farm Board was cut to $1,000,000. 


lowa creameriés sold back to farm- 

ers 3,424,000 more pounds of but- 
ter in 1931 than in 1930. Over 6,000,- 
000 more pounds were sold to local 
stores in the same time. 


Jesse James is still dead. The Mis- 

souri man who claimed to be Jesse 
has been found to have feet two inch- 
es too long, according to the shoe 
maker who made boots for the fa- 
mous outlaw. 


The new Kansas Democratic high- 

way commission has cut $250,000 
from the budgets of the commission 
for the next year. 


A farm well in Mills county, Iowa, 

dug in 1855, fifty-five feet deep 
and walled with native stone, is as- 
serted to be the oldest in southwest- 
ern lowa. 


The first shipment of corn from Iowa 

to Seattle by the all-water route 
Was made recently. The corn went 
from Burlington down the Mississip- 
pi by the federal barge line and from 
New Orleans to Seattle by an ocean 
carrier. The corn was consigned to 
the Washington Cooperative Egg and 
Poultry Association. 


When does the cow reach her maxi- 

mum production? J. Glenn and A. 
C. M’Clandlish, of the West of Scot- 
land Agricultural College, found the 
milk and butterfat production rise to 
about the sixth lactation. Thus, the 
cow reaches her maximum produc- 
tion in her fifth lactation, or at ap- 
proximately seven years of age, 





and perhaps thirty or forty pupils 
... If we do away with half oy; 
schools, we also take half of the py. 
pils’ education.—Farm Woman, Han. 
ilton County, Iowa. 

Do you remember the letter from 
the minister’s wife, who objected to 
our suggestion about a cut in salaries 
for all those on fixed incomes? Here 
are comments from a minister and q 
farm woman: 

I called a meeting of our church ang 
asked that my contract be cap. 
celed and that we go on a percentage 
basis for all of our work. (The at. 
tached summary shows 76 per cent of 
money collected goes for salary.) Wa 
do not have a salaried janitor now 
I help with that work. We do no 
pay the pianist; a volunteer does 
that work. We do without some 
things we formerly had, but the Gos. 
pel is being preached and we are ep. 
deavoring to get the people to see 
that to follow Christ, really follow 
Him, is to bring about a new order 
of things, spiritually, socially and 
from the economical standpoint, too 
—Minister, Hamilton County, Iowa. 


| would like to ask the minister's 
wife to come out to my farm and 
take my place. ... While the salaried 
man’s pay is cut 10 per cent, the 
farmer has his income cut 50 per 
cent. Our living is just as high and 
our taxes on 160 acres are $200 a 
year. ... We raised hogs this last 
year, and the number of hogs sold 
should have brought in $2,000, but 
we only got one-third of that.—Mrs 
O. B. Walmer, Wayne County, Iowa. 
Farmers near the corn borer area 
are worried because federal appropria- 
tions may be cut so low that an ef- 
fective quarantine can not be main- 
tained. An Illinois man protests: 


| am sure farmers as a whole would 

demand protection from the 
scourge of the corn borer if they 
knew the real danger of dropping 
federal quarantine. Dry season, and 
smaller borer damage as a result, 
have caused people to go to sleep. A 
few years ago, congress gave thie 
quarantine administration more than 
it asked; now it won't appropri 





enough for a quarantine. Farmers 
should insist on action. ... We have 
plenty of troubles already without 


the corn borer.—Lawrence M. Null, 
McDonough County, Illinois. 


The eighth summer session of the 

American Institute of Cooperation 
will be held at the University of New 
Hampshire, at Durham, August 1 to 6. 


The soldiers’ bonus used to be inthe 
form of land warrants. Roy Mer 
icle, of Tama county, Iowa, has two 
Mexican war land warrants and three 
War of 1812 land warrants that were 
applied on Tama county land. 


'There are twice as many farm-hands 
looking for jobs now as there are 
jobs, according to the Department ol 


Agriculture. Farm-hand wages, the 
country over, are 94 per cent ol 
pre-war. 


Of 650,000,000 acres in the United 
States that can be cultivated, about 

21,000,000 acres have been ruined for 

profitable use by erosion. 


The Farmers’ National Grain Corp? 

ration has been refused member 
ship on the Chicago Board of Trade. 
Officers of the corporation claim this 
is a violation of the Grain Futures 
Act, which bars any boycott of co 
operatives. 


Testing of seed corn for germination 
and presence of disease was start 
ed on a county-wide basis in 1925 
two Illinois counties. Now there are 
twenty or more large seed test2s 
laboratories operating in the state. 
Millions of bushels of improved seed 
corn are said to have resulted from 
this work. Ford county is farthes! 
advanced in seed corn testing and 
storage, followed, in order, by te 
counties of Greene, Sangamon, Kat 
kakee, Champaign, Woodford, Macon, 
Dewitt, Kendall, Logan, McDonough. 
iroquois, Brown, Moultrie, Menard, 
Christian, Pike, Grundy, Adams, 
Salle and Henry. 
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JOHN P. WALLACE, Publisher 


tents of this paper without giving credit 
by adding: ‘‘From Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Subscription price, postpaid, $1.00 for 
two years, bi-weekly. Canadian subscrip- 
tion, $4.50; other foreign countries, 
$2.50 for two years, 
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“How many sows farrowed 
and raised these 162 
March pigs, did you say?’’ I 
asked Louis Hadenfeldt, of 
Buena Vista county, Iowa, one 
day last June. We were look- 
ing over his farm, and had 
stopped in the hog pasture that 
hot afternoon to see if the 
waterers were in working con- 
dition. I was thinking that he had said he had only 
eighteen sows, but there seemed to be too many pigs. 
‘Eighteen, an average of exactly nine pigs per sow,’’ replied Mr. 
Hadenfeldt. ‘‘This is their second litter. From the same eighteen in 
the fall of 1930 we raised to maturity 144 fall pigs.’’ 

This is a record for Master Farmers and others to shoot at—an av- 
erage of seventeen pigs per sow in the first two litters, 306 hogs from 
eighteen sows in a year. But the outstanding part of the record I did 
not learn about until last winter. These 162 shotes I saw last June all 
lived to be sold. The first bunch of 127 pigs was sold September 12, 
weighing 206 pounds at six months of age. The rest went to market 
near Thanksgiving, weighing 300 pounds. And the same eighteen 
Duroe sows went ahead in the fall of 1931 and raised 144 more pigs, 
making an average of twenty-five pigs each in three litters. 


Turn in Enviable Records 


Four others of the eight Master Farmers in the 1931 group who 
raise hogs turned in the enviable record of losing only one spring pig 
in 1931 between weaning and selling time. These four farmers had a 
total of seventy-nine sows, from which they weaned 582 spring pigs 
and raised 578 of them to maturity, an average of 7.3 pigs per sow. 

It was corn picking time when I visited Fred Mitchell, of Hardin 
county, lowa, and I had noticed some sows and litters in his corn field 
as I drove up. ‘‘Have you got lots of fall pigs?’’ I asked. 

‘‘When do they have to be farrowed to classify as fall pigs?’’ he 
returned. Then he went ahead to explain that in keeping his farm 
record, he and Cleon Herriott, of Ackley, accountant specialist, had 
been rather at a loss as to how to divide his pigs into fall and spring 
classes. And as I look at his account, I don’t wonder. Here it is: 

‘*Weaned 148 March pigs from twenty sows; 110 April pigs from 
sixteen sows; ninety July pigs from thirteen sows; seventy August 
pigs from nine sows; thirty-four October pigs from 


Reducing Cost of 
Hog Raising 


What Some of Iowa’s Farmers Are Doing 
By JAY WHITSON 





As might be guessed from 
the records, these men follow 
**elean ground’’ programs. Six 
I would classify as complete 
MeLean county programs, the 
pigs raised entirely away from 
the old yards and lots. John 
Swalin, with the seventh pro- 
gram, has achieved the same 
result thru completely surfae- 
ing his hog lot with conerete and by adopting a 
unique rotation of pastures—not just every year, but 
two or three times within each growing season, involving the use of 
oats, rape and alfalfa. 

Frequently, I suspect that there is some connection between keep- 
ing the hogs till they reach heavy weights and fattening out steers. 
At least, these Master Farmers would seem to justify my suspicions. 
All of them fatten cattle. Only two marketed the bulk of their spring 
pig crops at less than 240 pounds in weight, and both of these farmers 
are much larger scale hog producers than cattle feeders. Whether 
they are cured of keeping hogs until they are so heavy as to be sharply 
discounted, I do not know, but four of them told me about February 
1 that their hog plans for 1932 called for selling when the hogs had 
reached 225 pounds. 


When It Is Time to Quit 


John Collison put it this way: ‘‘ When a 300-pound hog and a 225- 
pound hog will sell for the same number of dollars, it is time to quit 
putting on the last seventy-five pounds.’’ 

When I visited these various farms during the summer and fall, 
one of my questions was: ‘‘Don’t you find clean ground hog raising 
a lot of extra work?’’ 1 believe every one of these men, as well as 
many other outstanding hog raisers that were considered in the Master 
Farmer selections, answered, ‘* No.’’ 

Herman Franzenburg, of Benton county, said: ‘‘Not if you plan 
for it. Of course, if you wait until it is time to put the sows and litters 
out to pasture before getting ready, it is likely to be lots of work, 
inconvenient, and only half-way successful. But if planned for a 
year ahead, it’s lots less work than treating for worms, let alone fight- 
ing ‘neero’.’’ And Franzenburg’s method of planning is well worth 
thinking about. He has laid off three five-acre fields close to his 

farmstead. A regular rotation of corn, small grain 





four sows; total, 452 pigs from sixty-two sows.”’ 

Anyhow, whether they are spring or fall pigs, 
that is producing a lot of hogs on a 240-acre farm. 
Mitehell has found farrowing at frequent intervals 


the best for an intensive hog farm, because this sys- are shown 
tem distributes the labor, reduces likelihood of un- of 


Healthy Hogs 


In the illustrations below 
two methods 
keeping disease 


and a mixture of legumes is followed. Each fall, 
the new seeding is used by the fall pigs. The next 
spring, the pigs again use it, and then when fall 
again comes, this field is plowed for corn. 

The 1931 group of Iowa Master Farmer hog men 


away believe in two practices that vary from the common 


thrifty ‘‘tail-enders,’’ as are common in big bunches, 
and permits selling at more frequent intervals. 

But spring pigs are not much more than half the 
hog enterprise on these eight farms. Only one, John 
Swalin, of Poeahontas county, raised spring pigs 


only. Fred Kruse, of Sioux county, raises only one- 
third or one-fourth as many fall pigs as spring pigs, 
and John Collison, of Carroll county, weaned only 
about 360 fall pigs, as against 700 spring pigs. Four 
raised 75 to 100 per cent as many fall pigs as spring. 








from hogs. At the left is 
the completely surfaced hog 
lot on the farm of Jchn 
Swalin, in Pocahontas coun- 
ty, lowa. 

At the right are some 
hogs from the herd of Louis 
Hadenfeldt, of Buena Vista 
county, lowa, on clean 
ground pasture. 

Clean lots and clean pas- 
ture reduce the risk of loss 
in hog raising. 








sort rather sharply. The bulk of these pigs are pro- 
duced by sows that are kept for at least two, and 
even aS many as six or eight litters. They are all 
working toward early or really late spring pigs, or 
both. They avoid the usual farrow period, Mareh 
20 to May 1. Of the slightly over 1,000 fall pigs 
weaned on these farms last year, over 85 per cent 
were farrowed before September 15 and more than 
half by September 1. They apparently believe in 
‘‘early fall pigs or none.’’ (Concluded on page 18) 
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EDITORIALS 


ENUINE ‘‘ reflation’’ 
that will bring back 
an Honest Dollar and 
send prices up seems to 
be closer than for some 
There are three significant devel- 


Fight for 
“Reflation” Is 
Gaining 


time past. 
opments : 

1. The Goldsborough bill, H. R. 10517, the 
Honest Dollar bill backed by farm organiza- 
tions, has been favorably reported by the sub- 
committee of the house committee on banking 
and ecurreney. Approval by the whole com- 
mittee is indicated. House leaders have adopt- 
ed the bill as a major measure for improve- 
ment of business conditions. 

2. The second week in April, the federal 
reserve banks increased their purchases of 
federal securities from $25,000,000 a week to 
$100,000,000 a week. This is an inflationary 
measure forced, in part, by the fear of federal 
reserve officials that unless the system acted 
of its ewn volition, radieal legislation would 
be put thru to compel it to act. 

3. The bonus bill providing for payment of 
$2,000,000,000 to ex-soldiers, has drawn sup- 
pert not only from the veterans but from 
some inflationists. The pressure behind this 
bill is also helping to drive the federal re- 
serve authorities to drastic action to raise 
prices. 

From the farm point of view, all these ae- 
tivities are to the good. Without doubt, the 
expanded purehasing policy of the federal re- 
serve banks would help credit if the bankers 
of the country come out of their holes and be- 
gin doing a banking business again. The 
bonus bill, if passed over the veto, would start 
inflation. Unlike the Honest Dollar bill, how- 
ever, the bonus bill, while providing for in- 
flation, does not provide for a stable dollar. 

Inflation alone, without a provision for sta- 
bilization, might result in another stock mar- 
ket boom, followed by another erash. What 
farmers and all other producers want is in- 
flatien to the 1926 level and stabilization at 
that peint. 

Qur main chance right now is to keep up 
the pressure for the Honest Dollar bill. Have 
you written your congressman yet? 


N THE cover this 
week is a_ picture 
taken on the Ohio farm 
where the first purebred 
Shorthorn auction sale 
in the United States was held, in October, 
1836. Forty-three head of cattle sold for an 
average of $803.25, on the Felix Renick farm, 
in Ross county. 

Those were boom days, and the Shorthorns, 
of course, were first-class stoek. Felix Renick, 
who had come west from Virginia years be- 
fore and found a market at Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York for steers driven over- 
land, went to England in 1834 as the repre- 
sentative of a group of breeders to buy foun- 
dation steck. He brought back nineteen head, 
four of which had been sired by Bates’ Belvi- 
dere. 

Times were right for a high sale. Emigrants 
were pouring into the middle-west. Money 
was plentiful. New towns were being laid 
out. Speculation in land was rife. Foreign 
investments in railroads and eanals were 
heavy. 

Another sale, in 1837, resulted in an aver- 
age of $1,071.65 for nineteen animals. After 
that the tide went down. Alvin H. Sanders 
reports that at George Renick’s sale, in 1846, 
“but one-half of the cattle were sold. and 
those at ruinous figures.’’ He notes that $130 
was the best that could be secured for any 
individual. . 

By 1839, money had become searce. The 
price level, at 114 (1910-14 as 100) in 1836, 
dropped to 75 by 1843. Notes in the farm 


In the 
Golden Days 
Of 1836 


country were drawn payable in corn, horses 
or other farm products. Interest rates ranged 
from 10 to 50 per cent. 

Times picked up with a poor erop in Europe 
in 1846 and with the discovery of gold in 
1849. From 1847 to 1857 is labeled by F. A. 
Pearson, in his ‘‘History of Prices in the 
United States,’’ as one of the golden eras in 
American history. The price level rose stead- 
ily to 115 in 1857. 

A Shorthorn auction in Kentucky, in 1855, 
brought an average of $1,941.40 for twenty- 
five head. One in Springfield, Ill., in 1857, 
brought an average of $1,165 for twenty-seven 
head. Then the panic of 57 struck, and prices 
dropped again until the Civil war brought 
another swing upward in the price level. 


APPINESS comes 
in queer ways. Per- 
haps the best recipe for 
it is to be interested in 
things outside yourself. 
The man or woman who can take pleasure in 
the sight of green shoots bursting thru the 
ground, young calves ambling around in the 
pasture, a redbird in a tree full of blossom, 
has the advantage over those who see the 
same sights and can think of nothing but the 
price of corn, of veal, and of apples, and what 
these prices are doing to the family income. 

Perhaps the northern lowa farmer who 
wrote to us the other day has the best recipe. 
He watches the stars. No matter what the 
price of hogs may be, Sirius is still on hand 
at five o’clock October mornings, ‘‘handy to 
get up by to do chores and get ready to go to 
the field and have the ears of corn strike the 
bump-board.’’ 

This reader tells us how, in 1858, a peddler, 
staving at the farm house overnight, showed 
him, then an eight-year-old boy, Donatis’ 
comet. He got a star map and learned the 
heavens. Now as an old man, he writes: 


Another 
Kind of Farm 
Income 


I never got south of latitude 40, but 
often wish I could travel south as far as 
the Panama canal. I can say that the view 
of the southern skies would be as inter- 
esting a sight to me as that great work 
of man’s genius. 

I never bothered myself (unless going 
on a trip) by carrying a wateh. I would 
read the time of day from Old Sol. Since 
{ don’t hear the clock strike, on account 
of deafness, I read off the time of night 
by looking out of my bedroom window at 
the moon and stars. 

If our northern Iowa friend were accurate- 
ly reckoning up his income, in terms of dur- 
able satisfaction, we imagine his star hobby 
would contribute a major portion. No price 
level fluctuations, no sheriff’s sale, can take 
that part of his income away. 

Happiness comes in many ways. Some- 
times we need to count up to see how many 
of the things that give us satisfaction and 
that make life worth living are not dependent 
at all on the way hogs and corn are selling 
at Chicago. 


Let Beans ROM a number of 
points in southern 


Pinch-Hit ; 
owa come reports that 


For Clover the intermittent spells 

of cold weather this past 
winter killed out mueh red clover. This is a 
severe blow to the farmers who were hoping 
for the second or third time in the past few 
years that they could get a good stand of this 
reliable legume. As it is, the plows will be 
turning over a good many acres ef sod for 
some late spring erop. 

Now, the question is: What can be grown 
on this ground besides corn? If everybody 
grows corn, and this is a good corn year, we 
may have one of the biggest corn crops in the 


history of the state. We suggest soybeans as 
one of the best alternative crops. The soil 
preparation for soybeans is about the same 
as for corn, and the same machinery can be 
used for planting and cultivation. The plants 
de remarkably well under such adverse con- 
ditions as dry weather, medium aeid soil and 
less than average fertility. 

Given proper curing weather, the legume 
will yield a good quantity of high-grade hay. 
Properly inoculated with soybean bacteria, 
the plant roots do fairly well as a nitrogen- 
fixing substitute for red clover. If the crop 
is ripened and threshed, the beans ean be sue- 
cessfully worked inte the ration, especially 
for dairy cows and sheep. It is neeessary to 
guard against heavy feeding of beans to hogs, 
of course, because of the danger of making 
soft pork. In some localities, the farmers can 
have the beans processed into soybean oil 
meal, a high-quality protein supplement. 

From a number of standpoints, it seems 
wise to consider the possibilities of soybeans 
before going ahead to put corn in plowed-up 
clover fields. Beans supply home-grown pro- 
tein that ean’t be secured in any other way 
on such short notice. 


GOOD many Iowa 

farmers who own 
trucks trade work with 
neighbors, and for their 
part of the trade haul 
stock or grain to market. They are not in the 
trucking business, and handle only a few loads 
a year to accommodate neighbors. 

Seme of these farmers have been challenged 
to produce a freighter’s license, and threat- 
ened with a fine if they did not have one. 
Inder the Iowa state law, and a ruling on 
that law by the attorney general’s office, a 
license is not needed by farmers doing only 
oceasional work of this sort. 

Of course, if any farmer goes into the truck- 
ing business, puts up a sign offering his serv- 
ices for hire, and accepts regular jobs, he is 
in a class with professionals and must have 
a license. If his main occupation is farming, 
however, and if he merely hauls an occasional 
load, he doesn’t need a license. 

Don’t get a license unless you are a profes- 
sional trucker. If any one challenges your 
right to haul an occasional load, refer him to 
the code of Iowa and the attorney general’s 
ruling. 


No License 
For Occasional 
Trucking 


BROAD-MINDED 
Chicago grain man 
writes : 


We have little news- 
paper syndicates and 
grain functioning agencies that keep harping 
on the errors of the Farm Board and the 
eighteenth amendment as causes of the depres- 
sion. We think such reasoning is fallacious, 
that the writers and the grain men do not 
take a broad world view of the situation, that 
the causes of the depression are far deeper, 
and are due chiefly at present to the currency 
situation and the tariffs of the world. 

It is very sad in serious times like these to 
find special groups like certain members of 
the grain trade pointing to the Farm Board 
and saying, ‘‘The whole trouble is due to the 
Farm Board.’’ Again we find commission 
men at the livestock markets pointing to di- 
rect buying and saying, ‘‘The whole trouble 
with hog prices is direct purchase of hogs by 
packers in the country.’’ Again we find the 
wets pointing to the Volstead act and saying, 
“Tf we could only turn our corn into liquor, 
the farmers would be prosperous at once. 
Every person who has a pet peeve tries to use 
the suffering caused by the depression to help 
him along in his special propaganda. 

In this editorial, we are not undertaking te 


Destroying 
Agricultural 
Solidarity 
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diseuss the Farm Board, the eighteenth 
amendment, or direct buying. Our only rea- 
con for mentioning them is to point out that 
things of this character have practically 
nothing to do with the depression one way 
or the other. 

If we are going to climb out of the trouble 
in which we find ourselves, we must not allow 
our passions to be stirred by people who have 
selfish interests of their own to serve. We 
have always felt free to eriticise the Farm 
Board in this paper, but we have never claimed 
that it had anything to do with the depression 
and we have long felt that some of the vicious 
propaganda against the Farm Board, even 
some of that which apparently finds its ori- 
gin among farmers, is at the root traceable 
to grain trade influence. Now it happens that 
the bulk of the men in the grain trade are 
honorable men with a broad vision, but there 
are others who take a narrow view of things, 
who are interested chiefly in a short time self- 
ish profit. These men have not hesitated on 
yarious occasions to stir up malice thru 
agencies which were apparently agricultural 
in their origin. The subtle influence of the 
“wets’? might perhaps be traced out in a 
somewhat similar way. 

It is time to stop quarreling about these 
minor issues and talk about the big things 
which have to do with control of the money 
system, tariffs, international economic con- 
ferences, remonetization of silver, 
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Odds and Ends _ 


OT long ago, I had a chance to pay a brief 

visit to the Sibley Estate, in Ford coun- 
ty, Illinois. Here are 14,000 acres owned by 
one landlord but operated by tenants in farms 
which average about 240 acres in size. The 
land has been in the Sibley family for about 
fifty years, and for many years was grain 
farmed without any thought of maintaining 
fertility. At one time, there were many eighty- 
acre and quarter-section farms, but gradually 
the farms have been enlarged until now there 
are many tenants operating 320 acres. In re- 
cent years, limestone has been applied and a 
special limestone dump has been built at the 
railway station at Sibley, in the center of the 
holding. 

Most of the tenants are on a grain share 
lease, the percentage of the grain paid de- 
pending on the nature of the improvements 
on the particular farm. Recently, a number 
of the tenants have been encouraged to go on 
a stock share basis, and the great majority 
of these are milking Brown Swiss eattle. 

In spite of the fact that a really modern 
soil fertility program has been started only 
in recent years, the average corn yield last 
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with the Sibley Estate is the exceedingly large 
corn erib at the town of Sibley. The tenants 
haul the landlord’s share of the corn as fast 
as it is husked to this erib, which has a ea- 
pacity of nearly 200,000 bushels and, so far 
as I know, is the largest crib for holding ear 
corn in the United States, and perhaps in the 
world. 

The managers of the Sibley Estate have 
an unusual opportunity to work out a great 
many different things. So far, they have con- 
tented themselves with sound business man- 
agement, and, on the whole, have rather 
lagged behind the scientific procession. There 
seems to be something about large ownership 
of land which makes for caution. Perhaps 
this is one of the safeguards of the more up- 
to-date type of individual farmers who apply 
modern methods as fast as they become avail- 
able. When I expressed a view something like 
this to Carl Olson, the agricultural engineer 
of the estate, he called my attention to the 
fact that some of these scientific discoveries 
are not as practical as they seem on the sur- 
face. For instance, he has demonstrated by 
eareful tests of certain slow-acting forms of 
fertilizers, that if the landlord pays for the 
cost of the fertilizer and the tenant does the 
work of distributing, it may take five, ten or 
even fifteen years before the landlord gets 
his investment back. He thinks that in some 
eases the experiment stations have forgotten 

the financial side of the efficient 





and perhaps definite compulsory 
control of production in ease in- 








which they advocate, 
and that when the money factor 


practices 
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We are delighted with the fact 
that the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Farm- 
ers’ Union and the National 
Grange are fighting shoulder to 
shoulder for the principle of the 
Honest Dollar. In time, we hope 
this spirit will permeate the mem- 





The solid line shows the index number of wholesale prices of 
farm products from 1905 to date. 
index figure for the period preceding and following the Civil war. 
Farm prices have fallen more in the eleven years since 1920 than 
they did during the thirty years after 1866. 
prices in 1879 was the result, in great part, of a crop shortage real 


in Europe. 


The dotted line shows a similar 


The revival in farm 


look on wages of government em- 
ployes and railroad men as keys 
to the structure. Un- 


<—s* 
high wage 





fortunately, the labor leaders at 
Washington have not done any 
real f ing for the Honest Dol- 


lar bill. They say they are inter- 


ested but have not yet got into ae- 








bership of these organizations, and 

farmers everywhere will present a solid front 
on the bigger issues instead of fighting among 
themselves as a result of outside influence. 


Oats for UNDREDS of acres 
Hay and of oats are now 

shooting up under the 
Pasture warm spring sun. Will 


they again be bound and 
threshed with the usual slim returns to the 
farmer, or is there some better way we can 
utilize this member of the standard corn belt 
crop rotation? Some of our Iowa friends be- 
lieve there is, and they are going to use their 
dats for pasture as long as they last. Others 
have seeded in some clover and timothy with 
the oats, so they will have grazing right thru 
the remainder of the year. 

Many other readers have had experience 
with oats as hay and will be using the erop 
in this way again this year. There is differ- 
ence of opinion on the proper time for eut- 
tng the crop, but the hay probably is a little 
better if harvested when in the late milk 
Stage. For work horses, however, some farm- 
ers prefer to delay cutting until the soft 
dough stage, or even as late as the hard dough 
Stage, 


This 


year was forty-seven bushels per acre. 
is a great tribute to the fertile, level soil of 
central Illinois. Fifteen years hence, after 
limestone has been applied on all the land and 
sweet clover has been grown more extensively, 
the corn yield should average over sixty bush- 
els per acre. 

The thing which interested me most on the 
Sibley Estate was a pole type of barn with 
the hay coming down to the floor in the cen- 
ter of the barn and with cow stanchions on 
one side and horse stalls on the other and an 
open shed for feeding cattle on the south. The 
hay as it comes down to the ground is sheet- 
ed off from both the horses and the cows. 
C. G. Rohrer, manager of the Sibley Farms, 
thinks this construction is deeidedly prac- 
tical. In the first place, it is not necessary 
to have a strong construction when the hay is 
allowed to come clear down to the ground. In 
the second place, the hay coming clear down 
to the ground inereases the warmth of the 
barn very considerably and reduces drafts 
to an unusual extent. I don’t think I have 
ever seen such a practical general purpose 
barn for ordinary corn belt conditions as 
those which have recently been built on the 
Sibley Estate. 

Another interesting thing in connection 


tion. For this reason, I told the 
nail carriers the big thing for them to do was 


to urge on the l 


labor leaders back in Washing- 
ton the necessity of helping the farmers in 
the Honest Dollar fight. If labor really will 
come across on this proposition, it would be 
well from the middle- 
west to stop pushing so vigorously for a eut in 
salaries of federal employes. It is obvious, of 
course, that if the Honest Dollar fight does 
not succeed, wages must come down. I hope 
labor gets into the fight whole-heartedly, be- 
cause I am confident that labor and agricul- 
ture working together can put the Honest 
Dollar bill thru both houses of congress. 
These rural mail carriers gave me some in- 
There are about 2,000 
of them in the state of Iowa; they travel an 
average of about thirty miles a day, and their 


for the congressmen 


teresting information. 


net income is about $1,600 a year. 
HENRY A. WALLACE. 





Joy is the reward given to those who by pre- 
paredness and activity await His coming. And that 
joey comes not altogether from without, but from 
within also. It is not happiness, nor the pleasure 
that comes from what happens or comes to us from 
without. It is that which, as implied in the deriva- 
tion of the word, comes to us from within—ea well 
of water springing up into everlasting life. And 
we share in the Divine joys because our minds ere 
in sympathy with the mind of Christ.—Uncle 
Henry's Sayings. 
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" Reflation” Comes Nearer 


How the Honest Dollar Bill Is 


Faring in Congress 


ASHINGTON, D. C.— 

The Honest Dollar bill 
is making gains. The sub- 
committee of the house committee on 
banking and currency has reported 
favorably on the measure. The whole 
committee is expected to report it 
out for passage soon. 

One possible hindrance is the at- 
titude of Steagall, chairman of the 
committee. He seems afraid that the 
bill has political danger in it for the 
Democratic party. 

Representative Bankhead, of Ala- 
bama, assistant Democratic floor 
leader, takes the other view. He 
wants the partyto get credit for an 
outstanding piece .of «progressive leg- 
islation by formally adopting the 
Honest Dollar bill. 

“This is the most important piece 
of Democratic relief legislation that 
is pending,” he said. ‘We hope to get 
it reported and voted upon in the 
very near future.” 

Actually, of course, the bill is a 
non-partisan measure. Strong, of 
Kansas, and Ramseyer, of Iowa, both 
Republicans, had bills of a similar 
nature introduced and are support- 
ing the Goldsborough bill because it 
carries out their ideas as well as the 
ideas of the three major farm organ- 
izations. 

The subcommittee, in its final hear- 
ings, got the opinion of federal re- 
serve officials on the Dill. 

That opinion, to nobody's particu- 
lar surprise, was not favorable. The 
federal reserve men didn't seem to 
want congress to tell them what gen- 
eral policy they were to pursue. 


Took Bill as a Warning 


Nevertheless, they apparently took 
the Honest Dollar bill as a warning 
that unless they got busy and took 
steps to inflate the price level with- 
out orders, they would soon be given 
very specific instructions. This last 
week, accordingly, the federal re- 
serve banks increased the purchase 
of federal securities. Instead of buy- 
ing $25,000,000 a week, they are now 
buying $100,000,000 a week. 

This is the sort of action that was 
urged by Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 
Homestead months ago. It would 
have saved the situation then. It 
may help it now. 

Many political believe 
that only the pressure for the Honest 
Dollar bill and the bonus bill has 
driven the board into this drastic 
action. The moral is to keep pushing. 
Maybe we can get some more action 
out of the board even before the bill 
becomes law. 

Governor Harrison, of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York declared, 
before the committee: 

“I think any announcement of pol- 
icy that the federal reserve system 
was to increase the price level to a 
certain point would be most unfor- 
tunate, because the federal reserve 
might be unable to accomplish such 
a definite project, at least by itself.” 

Members of the committee indi- 
cated that they were willing to con- 
sider granting additional powers, 
properly safeguarded, to the board, if 
necessary to put the system in shape 
to establish a definite price level. 
Harrison refused to make recom- 
mendations. 

Governor Eugene 
Federal Reserve Board, expressed 
similar doubts. He expressed hope 
that the increased purchases of fed- 
eral securities might result in an in- 


observers 


Meyer, of the 


crease in the price level 

Governor Meyer, too, refused to co- 
operate with the committee by sug- 
gesting ways to make the Honest 
Dollar bill more effective. 

After hearing these pleas about 
the inability of the reserve board to 
influence the price level, one of the 
members of the committee asked a 
reserve board statistician how much 


y 
GUY BUSH 


currency the federal reserve 
system could issue with its 
present stock of gold. 

“About nine billion dollars,” 
the reply. 

“That’s enough money to send the 
price level thru the sky,” one com- 
mittee member Whispered to anoth- 
er. “And here we. have listened far 
two days to testimony from these 
folks telling why they can’t accom- 
plish the things this -bill asks them 
to do.” 

The bonus bill is getting increas- 
ing support, not only from veterans 
but from some supporters of infla- 
tion. This brings up so many is- 
sues, however, that it would be well 
if the Honest Dollar bill could*be out 
of the way before the bonus bill is 
considered. 

Haste is essential, for this reason, 
and because of the danger of con- 
gress adjourning in early June. 


was 


Sales Overhead Cut 
The sales agency of the Iowa Live- 
stock Marketing Corporation, at Des 
Moines, is about to assume handling 
of sales for the eastern lowa region- 
al, whose headquarters have been at 
Cedar Rapids. This action is to be 


Wintering Feeder 


taken to reduce overhead sales ex- 
pense for all livestock handled in 
the state thru the Iowa corporation 
or its subsidiaries. 

Joe Stewart is sales manager of 
the Iowa corporation. In the future, 
he will handle sales from coopera- 
tive concentration yards affiliated 
with the lowa organization at Storm 
Lake, Sheldon, Grinnell, Washington, 
Independence, Lime Springs, Waver- 
ly, Iowa City, Keystone, Stanwood 
and Center Junction. 

Sam G. Thompson, of Jones coun- 
ty, has been manager of the eastern 
Iowa regional. Before this, he was 
sales manager for the kowa Federa- 
tion of Livestock Shippers, with 
headquarters at Des Moines. The Des 
Moines sales office, with Stewart as 
manager, was established in Novem- 
ber of 1931, nearly a year after the 
formation of: the eastern Iowa re- 
gional. 


Destroying Quack Grass 

Controlling or destroying quack 
grass is largely a matter of using the 
spring-tooth harrow promptly and 
often. Start right after small grain 
harvest, by working the ground thor- 
oly, dragging out the roots and rak- 
ing and burning them. The follow- 
ing spring, if the land is frequently 
worked with a spring-tooth harrow, 
corn can be planted, and, by clean 
cultivation, the quack grass can be 
practically destroyed. 

For small patches, an application 
of dry sodium chlorate at the rate of 
about two pounds per square rod, in 
the fall, usually will give a good kill. 


alves 


Nebraska Shows Value of Ground Fodder 


\ JHAT is the best form in which 

to utilize an acre of corn for 
wintering baby beef calves? Is it as 
shelled corn, silage or ground fod- 
der? Do western feeder calves get 
along more or less satisfactorily on 
a ration of roughage such as silage 
or ground fodder plus a protein sup- 
plement such as alfalfa hay or cot- 
tonseed cake, than they do on the 
popular standard ration of shelled 
corn and all the legume hay they 
want? If so, which roughage supple- 
ment combination is the best for the 
corn belt feeder? 

During the past three years, Prof. 
H. J. Gramlich and his coworkers 
at the Nebraska experiment station 
have done test feeding with choice 


steer calves at a starting weight of 
around 365 pounds, to gain the an- 
swers to these questions. The last 
of the three annual reports was made 
public during Cattle Feeders’ Day at 
Lincoln, April 15. 

An outstanding feature of the 
three-year test was the consistently 
strong showing made by «the whole 
corn plant (either as silage or as 
ground corn fodder) as a wintering 
feed for the calves. Another feature 
was the good results had by using 
cottonseed cake (pea size) as a pro- 
tein supplement in comparison with 
alfalfa hay for the same purpose. 

The first basis for comparison is 
rate of daily gain. The three-year 
averages show that the various lots 





Thirty Acres a Day 


A four-row corn planting outfit has universal connections between the 
planter box shaftings, an angle-iron brace fastened to the centers at the 
back of the planters, another brace in front connecting the stub tongues, a 
set of longer markers and an A-shaped hitch in front for coupling to the 


tractor. 


The check wire usually is run thru the regular trip lever, back 


around a roller and across the rear of the planter to another roller, so 
that the wire is laid down in position behind the machines for easy pick-up 


on the next round. 


April 30, 1932 


turned in daily gain records as fol. 
lows: Silage-alfalfa lot, 1.55 pounds: 
silage-cottonseed, 1.88; ground fod. 
der-alfalfa, 1.53; fodder plus cotton. 
seed cake, 1.68; shelled corn full-feq 
and alfalfa, 2.19; shelled corn, three 
pounds daily, and alfalfa hay, 1.43. 
One lot was started on whole corn 
fodder in the first year’s test, but it 
quickly demonstrated, as experienced 
feeders already know, that calves 
weighing around 350 pounds at the 
start of the wintering period do not 
satisfactorily utilize corn roughage 
in this form. 


Advantages of Ground Fodder 


Apparently, ground corn fodder is 
a much better wintering roughage 
tor feeder calves than many feeders 
have believed. Properly supplement- 
ed either with alfalfa hay or cotton 
seed cake, ground fodder is compar- 
able with silage, except that it does 
not put on quite as much finish. In 
view of the wet, disagreeable weath- 
er which interfered with feeding and 
handling during the past winter, the 
ground fodder showing is considered 
very good. During the past winter 
fodder grinding costs at Lincoln were 
increased from 88 cents to $1.72 per 
ton, on account of the unusually high 
moisture content (31.74 per cent as 
compared with a normal of 16 per 
cent) of the fodder. The Nebraska 
station used a knife and burr mill 
to grind the roughage just fine 
enough to crack the kernels. 

Contrary to expectations of many 
old hands at the feeding game, the 
ration of three pounds of shelled 
corn plus all the alfalfa hay the 
calves would eat did not ‘put on the 
fastest or cheapest winter gain. This 
was true in spite of the low price 
of shelled corn. Moreover, there was 
a more noticeable lack of uniformity 
among these calves. The calves full- 
fed on corn put on too much flesh 
during the winter to be in the best 
condition for going on grass in the 
spring or for reselling as feeders 
These facts are of real significance 
for the corn belt cattle feeder. 

Just the same, it depends a lot on 
local conditions and respective costs 
whether corn silage in all cases will 
have the edge on ground corn fodder 
and shelled corn from an economy 
standpoint. Labor charges are sup- 
posed to be figured in at regular 
value, but the farmer is not inclined 
to make the same appraisal of scat- 
tered hours of labor grinding fodder 
in the winter months as he would of 
a five-day run of silo-filling in Sep- 
tember. 

The weighted average of feed con- 
sumption during the three trials will 
help the feeder to roughly apply local 
prices to his own situation. One hun- 
dred pounds of beef were put on the 
Nebraska calves by 2,090 pounds of 
silage and 156 pounds of alfalfa hay, 
or 1,881 pounds of silage plus 53 
pounds of cottonseed cake, or $11 
pounds of ground fodder plus 165 
pounds of alfalfa, or 834 pounds of 
fodder and 61 pounds of cottonseed 
cake, or 500 pounds of shelled corn 
and 212 pounds of alfalfa hay, or 210 
pounds of corn (limited feed) and 
737 pounds of alfalfa hay (self-fed) 


Results of the Tests 


The Nebraska workers have fig- 
ured from their tests, and with mod- 
erate yields of corn obtained from 
1929 to 1931, that 541 pounds of gain 
were produced per acre of corn on 
the ration of silage and alfalfa; 602 
pounds on a ration of silage and cot- 
tonseed cake; 473 pounds on ground 
fodder and alfalfa, and 516 pounds 
on ground fodder and cake. 

Cottonseed cake was compared 
with alfalfa hay as a protein supple 
ment in each of the tests. As is eV! 
denced by the difference in rates of 
daily gain among the various lots, 
one pound of cottonseed cake per 
calf daily stimulated the speed of 
growing and fattening to a greater 
extent than the amount of alfalfa 
hay (averaging 2.41 pounds daily) 
containing the same amount of P! 
tein. This was true with either 
ground fodder or silage as the basal 
feed. 


’ 
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| Workday FP ointers | 


Sunlight had practically no effect on 
the growth and health of dairy 
,eifers up to two and one-half years 
f age, according to the South Dakota 
xperiment station. A normal quan- 
ty of milk and butterfat was pro- 
iuced by the heifers not exposed to 
sunlight. 











Artificial breeding of horses, cattle, 
swine and sheep has proved about 
as satisfactory as natural breeding, 
and the transmission of disease is 
rgely controlled by this method, ac- 
rding to E. J. Ivanoff, of Edin- 


uurgh University, Scotland. 


Dipping, spraying or sprinkling the 
hogs with lime-sulphur solution, 
made in the proportion of one gallon 
if liquid lime-sulphur to twenty-five 
sallons of water, is an effective treat- 
nent for mange. Or use two pounds 
f dry lime-sulphur in place of a gal- 
on of the liquid. Waste crank-case 
il and crude oil also are good for 
ommon mange and lice. 


in using commercial fertilizers for 

corn, the best results have been 
secured from hill-dropping and using 
a planter attachment which deposits 
the fertilizer in two elongated bands 
at either side of the hill. Applica- 
tions of 125 pounds per acre in this 
manner havé very generally given 
better results than 500 pounds broad- 
cast. One reason for so placing the 
fertilizer is that it is then within the 
feeding radius of the roots at an 
early stage of growth. 


One of the best things you can do 

for the work horse during the busy 
summer season is to turn him out on 
pasture at night. After having eaten 
their regular evening feed, horses are 
not especially hungry, and, while 
they will eat some grass, it will not 
be enough to harm them. The grass 
helps to keep the horse's digestive 
system in good condition, and the op- 
portunity to be outside allows the 
horse to rest properly. The damp 
grass keeps the horse's feet in bet- 
ter condition. 


Look out for bloat in cattle and sheep 

on pastures, especially sweet clo- 
ver, at this time of year. Some farm- 
ers get good results by giving the 
animals a feed of grain before turn- 
ing out to pasture. There is danger 
in turning animals onto pasture with- 
in several hours after the dew has 
left the grass. A supply of straw in 
a rack has sometimes helped to keep 
down bloat in cows on legume pas- 
ture. If possible, have drinking wa- 
ter available in the pasture, so the 
animals will not fill up heavily when 
they come in from the pasture. 
Heavy drinking has often resulted 
in bloating. 


Dirty feeding pails are often the con- 

tributing cause of an outbreak of 
common scours in calves. Avoid this 
by scalding the pails after each feed- 
ing. Allow the sun to shine on them 
during the day. Some dairymen keep 
a separate pail for each calf. Over- 
feeding is another frequent cause of 
scours. Feed around one pound of 
milk for each ten pounds of live 
weight, and during the first few days 
give the calf several feeds per day. 
The milk feed can be gradually in- 
creased with growth until the animal 
is getting around two to two and one- 
half gallons of skim-milk per day. 
Begin giving the calf some ground 
grain or other concentrate as soon as 
it will eat. 


Ground squirrels and pocket gophers 

are unusually active at this time 
of year. Get them by poisoning. Dis- 
solve one heaping tablespoon of dry 
gloss starch in a little cold water and 
add to three-fourths of a pint of hot 
water. Boil, stirring constantly, until 
a thin, clear paste is formed. Mix 
together one ounce of powdered 
strychnine alkaloid and one ounce of 
baking soda, sift into the hot starch 
Paste, and stir thoroly to a smooth, 
creamy mass. Add one-fourth pint 
of corn syrup, one tablespoon of gly- 
cerine and one-tenth of an ounce of 
saccharine, and stir thoroly. Pour 
this mixture over twelve to fourteen 
quarts of clean, high-grade oats and 
mix until each grain is evenly coat- 
ed. Leave only about one tablespoon 
of the treated oats on clean, hard 
fround around each hole. With rea- 
Sonable care, livestock will not be en- 
dangered. The same poisoned bait 
Will get most of the gophers if it is 
Placed in a fresh runway and the 


Probe hole pinched shut with the 
- heel. 





All COFFEES are alike 
until you TASTE them 


Until you've sasted any coffee, all you 

















can go by is what its seller says 
about it. 

It was this fasting and festing by 
millions of people that made the 
A & P Coftee Trio so popular that 
these three coftees far outsell any 
other three coftees on earth. 

There is no coffee freshness equal to the 
virgin freshness of oven-fresh coffee, ground 
before your eyes. Here are three blends of 
fresh coftee, different in favor to cover 
the entire range of coffee tastes, but each 
of unsurpassed quality. We believe you will 
find one of them the best coffee you ever 
tasted. And remember, the coffee you like best 
is the best for you, no matter what it costs. 


EIGHT o'cLock 22 19%. 
redcincie "Kare QE 
BOKAR vicorous ANo winey 9 Ti 


Packed in the bean, ground fresh in the store. 
Bokar also packed “‘steel-cut”. 
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RED CIRCLE Corree 
RICH AND FULL-BODIED 
































EIGHT O'CLOCK coFree 
MILD AND MELLOW 















The A & P Coffee Trio, far outselling any other 
three coffees, have become the Notional Stand- 
ards of Quality. 
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BOK AR COFFEE 
VIGOROUS AND WINEY 




















The Coffee to suit your taste 


COFFEE SERVICE 


EXCLUSIVELY IN A & P FOOD STORES 











GOES ON» 


OF ALL human demands, that for 
wholesome food is the steadiest. 
Three meals a day are standard. 


On such homely facts is built 
the stability of Swift & Company. 
Last year its great nation-wide 
marketing organization handled 
and sold more pounds of products 
than in 1930. The variation in 
its working force was relatively 
small; forty-odd packing plants, 
more than a hundred produce sta- 
tions and 400 branch houses con- 
tinued to operate near capacity. 


Read in the Swift & Company 


1932 Year Book how the difficult | 


conditions were met. 


Related in this compact book- | 


let are the methods used in cut- 


ting costs between the farm pro- | 
store— | 
methods, the effects of which will | 
be more fully felt this year than | 


ducer and the retailer’s 


last. 


Told there also is the story of 


Swift & Company diversification; | 


how the handling of poultry, eggs 
and dairy products, as well as 
meat, increases efficiency and re- 
duces charges in processing and 
selling each item; how this sys- 
tem, built up over thirty years, 
spreads risks and tends to hold 
sales volume. 


Livestock raisers should know 
the factors that govern selling 
prices, volume and profits of Swift 
& Company. The 1932 Year Book 
discusses these things. 


Your copy awaits you. The 
attached coupon may be used in 
sending for it. 


* 
Swift & Company 


Purveyors of fine foods 


Swift & Company offers to retailers 
everywhere the highest quality of meats 
in Swift’s Branded Beef and Lamb, 
Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon and 
enhances demand for produce by adver- 
tising brands of high quality, Swift's 
Premium Milk-Fed Chicken, Golden 
West Fowl, Swift’s Brook. 
field Butter, Eggs, Cheese oe) 


and many other products, > ‘ 
7 


Swift & Company 
4221 Packers Avenue, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, without charge, my 
copy of the 1932 Year Book. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


To the Wild Man’s Home 


Flood and Rush Plan Jungle Trip 


I SHALL never forget our 
arrival in Samarinda, 
Borneo. All afternoon, from 
the rain-sheltered deck of our snug 
little sea-going ship, the Rooseboom, 
we had seen, off to our left, a low- 
hanging mist that seemed to be of 
neither land nor sea. We had swung 
harder to port and that furtive, form- 
less thing gradually merged from an 
unintelligible haze and became a 
misty reminiscence of land—if any- 
thing as low and dark and sodden 
could ever claim kin to land. Yes, 
here and there were colors—green 
that varied from an occasional brave 
glint of actual jungle green that 
could not be denied, on down to the 
most spiritless of rain-soaked black 
at the very pit of the spectrum. Yes, 
it was land, mildewed 
earth squatting there in the sea like 
a sorry, straggling clump of wornout 
a muddy pond, 


shapeless, 


moss floating on 
Watched the Current of Life 


From the Dutch hotel at Samarin- 
da, we directed our observation of 
this city of Borneo. For example, 
that same evening, from the second 
floor veranda which overlooked the 
muddy river-water front we watched 
the current of life and commerce pa- 
rade up and down the muddy street. 
A gang of prisoners filed past, ap- 
parently under the direction of owe 
lone and unarmed guard. They 
dragged shovels and hoes along be- 
hind them, and tired, not 
only from work, but it seemed to me 
tired of life itself. They dragged 
themselves out to the edge of the 
pier, directly in front of the hotel 
veranda, peeled off the worn 
for shirts, stepped out of the rags 
worn for trousers, and then, with 
their shirt rags wrapped 
about them, they stepped down into 
the muddy river for a bath. 

“They work in the ditches, hot and 
breathless, and they die,” explained 
a fellow-guest who sat with us on 
the veranda, watching. He was an 
examiner for an insurance company, 
who had been sent to Borneo to in- 
vestigate a fire which had recently 
destroyed a few blocks of the city. 
“I saw one buried this morning. They 
can’t stand this kind of work 


seemed 


rags 


modestly 


Die in a Year or Two 


“Four of those prisoners there are 
sentenced for killing 
some one for his head,” our English 
friend explained. “They get from 
two to five years. It doesn’t matter 


head-hunters, 


which, because it is the same asa life 
They die at this 
year or two at 

work, 


sentence 
kind of work, in a 
most. They are not 
those people.” 

“Has head-hunting 
then?” I asked. I had always heard 
about the head-hunters of Borneo, 
the “Wild Man of Borneo.” All along 
the route so far I had heard conflict- 
ing statements about the status of 
head-hunting in Borneo. 

“Do you have prohibition in Amer- 
ica?” one of them asked me. “You 
do, yes, of course, but drinking still 
goes on to a certain extent. Prohibi- 
tion has lessened drinking a lot in 
the United States, but it hasn’t elim- 
inated it. 

“And so, here in Borneo. The Dutch 
have passed laws against head-hunt- 
ing, and enforce them as well as they 
can. Such laws restrict the ‘personal 
liberty’ of the man who would cut 
off his neighbor’s head, and popula 
opinion in some parts of the bush is 
probably against enforcement. 

“Yes, you have only to go thru the 
villages and see the strings of human 
heads hung up on the walls to know 
that heads are still ‘bootlegged’ in 
Borneo. Laws are broken here in 
Borneo just as they are in any sav- 
age country. You'll see plenty of evi- 
dences of head-hunting yourself if 
you get back in the bush.” 

And that brought up the question 
of our plans, how we would spend 


anyway. 
used to 


passed out 


By FRANCIS our 
A. FLOOD we 


Borneo, how 
would be able to see 
the jungle, the bush, the 
home of the “Wild Man of Borneo.” 
Rather apologetically, I broached 
to these men the nucleus of a plan 
we had figured out, tentatively, on 
the boat. We had seen, on a map 
of Borneo, that there is a big river, 
the Mahakam, which flows down 
from the interior of Borneo to this 
town of Samarinda, on the eastern 
coast. It flowed there before our 
eyes. Up that river, a few hundred 
miles, sprawled the jungle-covered 
hills of Borneo. It was an artery 
that flowed from the black heart of 
Borneo itself. 

Away up that river, almost in the 
center of Borneo itself, the map 
showed a village called Long Iram,a 
post on the Mahakam river. And an 
inch or so farther inland on the map, 
150 miles farther west, there ap- 
peared another river, the Barito, 
which flowed south, eventually to 
emerge from the jungle and dump 


OuR 


Plant Back a New Tree 

One of the finest things a boy can 
do on his father’s farm is to plant in 
some young trees to replace the ones 
which have died or have been cut 
out thru the years. 

The first thing in planting is to 
select a good tree. Dig a hole large 
enough to allow normal spreading of 
the root system. A mound of earth 
in the bottom of the hole will help 
keep the roots in place. Sift fine top 
soil all around the roots and cover 
them well before tramping. 

It is essential that the soil be firm- 
ly tramped. When the hole is filled 
to about four inches of the ground 
level, pour in a pail of water. After 
the water is all soaked away, fill in 
the rest of the dirt, but do not tramp 
any more. Next place a mulch of 
old straw or leaves over the ground 
around the base of the tree. Take 
care of the tree after it is planted. 
Do not allow a sod to form within 
three feet of the tree, and keep away 
livestock and chickens. 

Some day you can look at the 
trees and be glad that you 
gave them a start in life. 


time in 


grown 
Future Farmers to Meet 
The Towa Association of Future 
Farmers of America will hold its 
state congress at lowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, on May 5 and 6. The 
main features are the farm forum 
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into the ocean on the south coast of 
Borneo at the port of Bandjermasin, a 
long, long way from Samarinda. 

All right, how would it be for ug 
to go up the Mahakam river, that 
muddy river that flowed there at our 
feet, go on up, and up, clear to Long 
Iram? From there, how would it bea 
to—well, walk, yes, walk across the 
150 miles of jungle there in the midq. 
dle of Borneo, over to the Barito 
river? And from there, how would it 
be to get a raft or canoe or some 
sort of boat and float down that riy- 
er to Bandjermasin, on the south 
coast of Borneo? How would that be? 
I suggested it a little shamefacedly, 
because I knew they would laugh the 
idea down. And they did! 

Ridiculous! “Foolish! Dange) 
Some said, impossible! 

Well, we would see. We went 
bed that night, Rush and I, convi) 
that we would try it. We 
cross Borneo—Borneo, the se 
largest island in the world, and one 
of the wildest regions of the earth. 
We would go into the middle of it, 
and come out on the other side 

That night, I dreamed of pickled 
human heads strung up on a bamboo 
wall, and in the morning we began 
the job of selling Dutch officialdom 
on our trip across. We were going! 


Boys 


contest, the various group demon 
strations and the annual banquet 
which John F, Case, Missouri 
paper editor and author of boys’ 
books, will speak. 


Train the Calf to Lead 

Some club members make the mis- 
take of letting their calves go 
long before they begin to break ther 
to lead. A good method is to } 
the calf and tie him up for a day 
a time. Get him broken to the hal 
ter first. Turn him loose to 
water, and then tie him up 
This method of procedure will 
him down quite rapidly, especia 
he is getting all he wants t 
When he has come to the poi 
where he is easily managed, get | 
father or the hired man to help 
and turning him |! 
hold onto the rope, and either «: 
or lead him to water. 

After you have handled him 
this manner a few times, you 
have him broken to lead, and 
broken to the halter, you should 
him on every possible occasio 
calf that leads well is a lot of 
faction to you when you get in 
show-ring. Don’t put it off, since the 
longer you wait the more tr 
you'll have. Break him while 
yet small enough to handle wit 
too much trouble.—From Club B 
tin, Iowa Beef Producers’ Associa 
tion. 
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Double Bird House 
Why not have some fun building a house for the summer birds? 
The diagram shows one satisfactory design, and you can figure out the 
materials from the dimensions given. 
birds prefer a well-weathered exterior. 
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Do not paint the house, as 
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Tightening the Clothes Line 


“We have found this a very easy and cheap way of keeping the 
clothes line tightened,” writes T. F. Bonnichsen, of Columbus Junction, 
lowa, in submitting the following diagram. Two small grooved wheels 
are mounted on an axle, as illustrated. The ends of the wires are 
tightly fastened to the wheels, and they may be made to follow the 


xe 

| lowing the wire to 
| 

| warp on the hub. Run 
| a rod thru the spokes 


a 

, Jc stch to the wires taut. If the 
<Ofd fron )} Keep Wheels te : 
Buggy Axle FLO ene a ae clothes line sags, take 


wheel grooves. If the 
wheel is large, fasten 
the wire to a spoke, al- 


of the wheel to keep 


out the rod, turn the 
wheel until the wires 
are tight, and replace 
the rod. 











Ten About Grocery Buys 


Purchasers Claim Menke Agents Sold 
Strange Remedies 


ESTIMONY from farm- By W. E. DRIPS be siftings or tea dust. He 
ers in Iowa and Ne- _ Service Bureau Editor brought some of it along to 


praska who were called 

before representatives of the Federal 
Trade Commission at three hearings 
in lowa recently, with reference to 
a case filed with the commission 
against the Menke Grocery Company, 
of Kansas City, Mo., indicated that 
these farmers had been sold mer- 
chandise on many misrepresenta- 
tions. 

In statements made by the farm- 
ers to Examiner John Norwood, of 
Washington, D. C., who presided at 
the hearings, it was disclosed that 
groceries bought by the farmers did 
not come up to claims made at the 
time of the purchase. Tonics and 
stock powders, sold to cure various 
ailments, failed to bring results. 

Hearings were held at Iowa City, 
Waterloo and Sioux City, with At- 
torney Alfred Craven, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., representing the trade 
body. At Iowa City, John Bast, of 
Chicago, a representative of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, testified 
that he had investigated the activi- 
ties of the Menke Company in Kan- 
sas City, and was told that while the 
grocery concern posed as a whole- 
sale company, it merely went out 
and purchased groceries from local 
jobbers to fill orders received. The 
remedies and extracts sold were pur- 
chased from other concerns. 

Complaints filed two years ago 
with the Service Bureau of Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead were 
turned over to the Federal Trade 
Commission officials some time ago, 
and asnumber of the farmers who 
had written us were on hand to tes- 
tify as a result. The writer also tes- 
tified as to the many complaints re- 
eived by Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead during the three years 
past. 

Products All Failed 


Ed. F. Bloom, of Victor, Iowa, a 
farmer, told of buying three bottles 
of “Tone,” at $6 a bottle, to help a 
“run-down condition” in his little 
girl. The remedy, according to Bloom, 
failed to help. He bought some Lion 
Stock Powder, to cure bots in horses, 
and some chicken powder, to cure 
cholera. He paid a total of $89.25 for 
the products, all of which he said 
failed to do what was claimed for 
them by the agent. 

Mrs. H. E. Koller, of Donaldson, 
Towa, told of giving an agent named 
Nisser a big order in 1930, and never 
Teceiving the goods or any refund. 
The company claimed Nisser no long- 
er represented them, altho Mrs. Kol- 
ler declared he had a sample case 
from the Menke Company at the 
time of the sale. 

At Waterloo, Iowa, twelve farmers 
appeared to testify as to their pur- 
chases. One man, Joe Russell, of 
Parmersburg, Clayton county, told of 
uying some supposedly high grade 
tea, and when it came he found it to 


show investigators. 

R. A. Urbatch, Grafton, lowa, told 
of purchasing from Agent L. P. Frost 
a quantity of chicken powder which 
was supposed to cure hookworm in 
the joints of poultry. This was what 
the agent told him was wrong with 
his chickens. 

At Sioux City, Iowa, O. T. Kohnke 
and Leo Singer, both of Remsen, 
testified that they had been sold a 
hog powder by an agent named 
J. P. Sparks. This powder was sup 
posed to contain santonin, which has 
been retailing at more than $100 per 
pound. They were told it was good 
for most anything. They tried it out 
and when it didn’t work returned it, 
supposing they would get a refund as 
the agent had told them they would, 
but they did not. 

Both farmers claimed the agent 
said he was introducing the Menke 
line in the country and would be 
back in a short time to help them 
with their hogs. No one from the 
company has returned thus far. 

From Nebraska came Jacob Casal, 
of Belden, who testified he bought 
three bottles of “Tone” for his hogs 
on the assurance it would cure them 
of flu. 


Not Official Representatives 


The Menke company claimed that 
agents were not its official repre- 
sentatives, and that it only filled 
orders which were solicited by can- 
vassers, and that it was in no way 
responsible for the claims made by 
agents. 

It was disclosed at the investiga- 
tion, however, that one of the agents, 
Frost by name, was arrested in 
Worth county, Iowa, on a charge of 
having secured money by false pre- 
tenses, and in defending himself in 
court he claimed that he was an 
authorized agent of the grocery com- 
pany. Correspondence with the com- 
pany showed that Menke recognized 
the customers as his, and that he 
acknowledged the orders which were 
received by sending out postcards to 
the farmers. 

A final hearing in the investigation 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
was held at Kansas City, Mo., on 
April 15. As soon as the complete 
testimony has been assembled, the 
‘Trade Commission will rule on the 
case. If the commission finds that 
the Menke Grocery Company is 
guilty of fraudulent practices, it will 
order the firm to cease and desist 
from further practices. 

Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, it will be remembered, has 
warned its readers several different 
times to beware of the agents of 
the Menke Grocery Company. The 
Kansas City Better Business Bureau, 
the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce and this ‘paper were active in 
bringing this case to trial. 

























Insurance. 


Des Moines, lowa 





surance history in Iowa. 








For 11 years Square Deal has been making Hail In- 


First in reducing insurance 
costs, second in improving policies to give greater pro- 
tection, and now at a meeting of the board in Des Moines, 
April 16th, Square Deal put into effect a challenging 
Guarantee to continue at least 70 per cent return to 
members on assessments collected. 


—this to become a 
part of the funda- 
mental policy of this 
successful coopera- 
tive, farmers’ mu- 
tual association in 
the future. 


According to pres- 
ent information in 
the state Insurance 
records, such a high 


return to members is almost unprecedented, except for 
Square Deal itself. Square Deal can do this because it 
operates strictly for PROTECTION, not for PROFIT. We 
have proved that it could be done by returning an average 
of better than 70 per cent over the period of the last five 
years. And at the same time, while making this high 
return, we have been able to set aside a substantial sur- 
plus for the added protection of our members. In making 
such a record-breaking GUARANTEE of low-cost hail 
insurance for Iowa farmers, we are simply putting into 
practice the proven savings which Square Deal’s coopera- 
tive methods alone have made possible. 


You can pick the 
Square Deal policy 
best suited to your 
needs. In one you fix 
your own price per 
bushel, and in the 
other you may fix 


both the bushel price and acre yield. And BOTH are ad- 
justed under the popular Square Deal ‘‘field zone plan.”’ 
Be sure to see these policies before you buy 1932 Hail 


Our directors, in their meeting April 16th, said: 


“This is a time when farmers MUST have lower costs 
for the things they buy. Hence, we have put into effect 
this 70 per cent return, made possible by Square Deal’s 
lower costs of operation.”’ 


Write for literature on Square Deal savings, or see your 
local farmer Square Deal agent, before you insure. 


Square Deal 


MUTUAL HAIL 
INSURANCE ASSN. 


Capital City Bank Bldg., 








The Homemaking 
Department 
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A Clothesline Shower 
— is the bride-to-be whose 

friends show judgment and care 
in the selection of her wedding gifts. 
No matter how simple and inexpen- 
sive they may be, appropriate gifts 
are always more welcome than elab- 
orate objects that are unsuited to 
her future needs. But to the girls 
who are planning a shower for the 
future bride, the manner of present- 
ing the gifts is often as much of a 
problem as choosing them. The idea 
must be novel and the decorations 
used must be in keeping with the 
idea. 

An interesting variation of the old- 
time miscellaneous shower is the 
clothesline shower. This idea _ pre- 
sents greater possibilities than the 


&. 


name suggests, for the gifts include 
not only a clothesline and launder- 
ing materials, but anything that can 
be washed. Underwear, collar and 
cuff sets, household linens, curtains, 
towels, bath mats and handkerchiefs 
are a few popular choices. One or 
more guests should volunteer a large 
clothes basket or hamper; others 
should bring clothespins, soaps and 
a flatiron. 

The clothing and household linens 
should form a part of the home dec- 
orative scheme. They should be ar- 
ranged neatly on a line stretched 
across the room. 

When the shower is over, the guest 
of honor can pack her gifts into the 
laundry hamper, rejoicing not only 
in their beauty but in the facilities 
for keeping them beautiful long after 
her wedding day. 


An Outdoor Living-Room 


HE old clock on the mantel shelf 

is steadily ticking its way toward 
garden time, and the garden lover 
longs for the feel and smell of the 
rich, warm earth. Already, he is 
planning a schedule of garden de- 
lights that starts with the melting of 
the snow and ends with the bite of 
next fall's first frost. 

Perhaps you, too, are planning, and 
it is well for you to do so, for there 
are many things to be considered 
before the spade first turns the black 
soil and the earthworm slides away 
from the light that intrudes upon 
his privacy. 

And if you have a delightful out- 
door living-room for the enjoyment 
of family and friends next summer, 
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this is the time to plan its arrange- 
ment, furnishings and decoration. 
Plants, garden furnishings and orna- 
mental features make the outdoor 
living-room a most inviting and com- 
fortable place, 


The possibilities of the garden are 
endless, and the problems met with 
in developing a productive yet attrac- 
tive garden are such that they can 
not be solved in a day. No better 
time is available for deciding upon 
the purposes and appearance of this 
year’s garden than now. Once the 
garden program is decided upon, 
there is an added zest in carrying it 
out to realization, watching it devel- 
op under the guidance of hands that 
love the effort of gardening. Unless 
you plant this spring, a whole year of 
enjoyment will be lost. 


Three-Point Commands 


oF decade am I to do about my 
three-year-old who hears me 
say, ‘Come here!’ and deliberately 
starts off in the opposite direction?” 
The question was put before a child- 
study group. 

“Chase him and spank him!” de- 
clared one mother, of firm convic- 
tions. 

“But the fun and thrill of the chase 
may be just what he’s after,” remon- 
strated another. “Maybe he hasn’t 
enough outlet for this perfectly nor- 
mal competitive instinct. I found 
when I began playing activity games 
in the yard with my little boy, he 
was much less likely to make a game 
of disobedience. A word to remind 
him, ‘Mother’s not playing now,’ was 
seldom needed. Sometimes we made 
a game of obedience, tho. ‘Would 
you run upstairs and get my glasses, 
please? Perhaps you'll get back be- 
fore I’ve counted to one hundred. 
One—t wo—three—’ This satisfied 
his play instinct and made a pleas- 
urable basis for a prompt obedience 
habit.” 

The suggestion met with much fa- 
vorable comment, 

“How would you handle the 
leader turned to a meek little mother 
of five. 

She hesitated. “I couldn’t say, 
hand, just what I'd do, not knowing 


it?” 
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the child. Obedience isn’t a matter 
of a mother’s getting her will carried 
out in certain isolated cases. It’s— 
cumulative, I guess, is the word. It 
has to begin—” 

“Yes, when does it begin?’ inter- 
rupted a mother eagerly.e“When can 
one start reasoning with a child and 
teaching him obedience?” 

“The obedience comes first, 
you never can reason with him,” she 
said, smiling. “A child is an active 
being long before he is a thinker, ani 
how he thinks depends a good deal on 
how he has been trained to act.” 

“How young can you teach obedi- 
ence, then?” persisted the other. 

“At about the time of the baby’s 
first smile,” 

“But my Charlie smiled when he 
was only three weeks old,” said the 
newest mother, proudly. 

The mother of five nodded. “That's 
when you can start obedience He 
smiles because you do. He begins to 
look for your smile of love and ap- 
proval—and long before he under- 
stands your words, he understands 
your tone of voice. You must then 


else 


start being honest with him if you 
are to have his respect, and respect 
is the beginning of obedience. When 
he flies into a tantrum—even tho he 
does look too cute for anything with 
his feet and fists beating the air— 
you are to let him know by the firm- 
ness and sternness of your voice and 
face just what you think of such be- 
havior. Some psychologists go so far 
as to say that physical pain should 
follow promptly upon an infant’s mis- 
demeanor, if we are to expect him 
to set up the proper associations be- 
tween right and wrong—on the old 
principle of learning, that the act 
which gives pleasure or satisfaction 
will be repeated, while that which 
brings discomfort with it will be 
given up.” 

The first mother looked very dis- 
consolate. “I see I didn’t start soon 
enough. Is there anything I can do 
now?” 

“I believe I'd try to make three- 
point commands whenever possible, 
and ask Billy to do the same.” 

“Three-point?” 

“Yes, R-R-C’s, my children call 
them—reason, request, courtesy. ‘It’s 
time to wash for supper, Billy’ (rea- 
son). ‘Will you come right away’ 
(request), ‘please?’ (courtesy). The 
courtesy part is often more than a 
‘please.’ It means a respecting of 
silly’s individuality. His play world 
and its needs are far more real to 
him than mine. Sometimes courtesy 


means saying, ‘AS soon as you’re thru 
building that tower, I'd like you to 
help mother.’ You may be surprised 
how soon Billy helps, and how soon 
he is making a request. ‘When you 
are thru reading the paper, dad, will 
you fix my engine, please?’ We find 
the jobs of both parent and child 
are soon dignified and lifted out of 
the animal-trainer and animal-being- 
trained class by this R-R-C method.” 

“Till try it!” was the chorus from 
the group. 


Accent the Good Lines 


NLY what is becoming is fashion- 

able now, so principles of draw- 
ing and design may be fully applied 
in modern dress. For instance, repe- 
tition accents lines. Unless the pro- 
nounced roundness, squareness or 
pointedness of your face seems pleas- 
ing, have the lines of your hats and 
accessories different. Avoid wearing 
choker necklaces if you have a plump 
face and dislike roundness of your 
chin; wear longer necklaces which 
will fail naturally into a V-shape and 
will make your face appear to be 
longer. 

ft your chin tends to recede, wear 
hats that are wide from front to 
back, to shadow the upper part of the 
face and to increase in profile the 
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apparent length of the jaw. If your 
nose is large, choose hats with rath. 
er wide brims in front. Heavy chins 
need large hats with wide trimming 
to balance them. 

Scarfs and veils cleverly arranged 
around the neck help hide a double 
chin, as does a rather high hat and a 
top-heavy toque. If, on the other 


hand, your throat is slender and your 
face long and thin, use a shallow 
neck opening with a collar that rolls 
up around the neck. A flat collar 
that carries the line of the neck open- 
ing down the front of the dress is 
good for women with short, thick 
necks. In short, never emphasize 
your pointed chin with a pointed 
neckline or your square jaw with a 
square collar. 


Some Simple Cake Rules 


“TF ONE learns to make variations 

from the standard recipes, baking 
ceases to be monotonous and takes 
on a spirit of adventure,” believes 
Miss Stella Patton, of the home eco- 
nomics department at the University 
of Wisconsin. “These substitutions 
are not just a puzzle, but have a sci- 
entific basis. When one adds some 
ingredient containing fat, the orig- 
inal source of fat must be dimin- 
ished. When a starchy substance is 
added, the amount of stareh or flour 
called for in the recipe should be 
decreased. 

Many of the additions which may 
be used to vary a recipe contain fat 
A cup of nuts, for example, contains 
the equivalent of one-third cup of 
butter, and this amount of fat may) 
be deducted from the fat called for 
in the recipe. In making a nut cake, 
Miss Patton recommends using 
enough additional flour to dredge the 
nuts thoroly, since this prevents 
their settling to the bottom. 

Cocoanut contains so slight an 
amount of fat that several table- 
spoonfuls of it may be mixed thru 
the cake batter without it being nec- 
essary to diminish the amount of 
fat used. 

One ounce of chocolate, which is 
one square, is equivalent to one 
tablespoon of flour. If, then, one and 
one-half squares of chocolate are 
used in making chocolate cake, the 
amount of flour and fat in the recipe 
should be reduced by one and one 
half tablespoons each. To make choc- 
olate angel food cake, three table- 
spoons of cocoa may be substituted 
for an equal amoun‘ of the flour 
which the recipe calls for. Choco- 
late should not be used, because of 
its fat content. 

Poppy seed cake is a nice varia 
tion, which Miss Patton makes by 
adding three teaspoons of poppy 
seed. 
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> most interesting letters. 


’ Farmer 


With the 1932 canning season just around the corner and with the 
1931 canned supply disappearing from the storage shelves, it’s high time 
awe discussed this problem of home canning, isn't it? 
the Home Department, telling us of your canning successes, your ca? 
ning budget, your choice of canning equipment—in fact, we want helpful! 
canning letters that may be a first aid to some other homemaker. 


For the best letter on home canning, we are offering a prize of five 
three dollars for the second best, and one dollar each for t 
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and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines 
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Recommended by beauty ex- 
perts all over the world. 


FREE! 


1 Bar Crystal White Soap 1 
with 1 Bar Palmolive, at 


epee eee —y = 
QLAKER 


PUFFED. 
WHEAT | 


steam Exploded 
Mes Normal Size 


The Quane 
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Crisp, crunchy, full of substan- 


tial nourishment. 


Q PACKAGES 25¢ 


Quaker Puffed Rice 


1 PACKAGE 15¢ 





R GROCER 


FLOUR 
— 64c 
Sk, $1.19 


High patent all-purpose 
flour. 
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-». Ihe Brands You Know 
... Fhe Quality You Like 
... fhe Prices You Should Pay 


The purpose of our association is to concentrate in our 
independently-owned stores ALL the advantages of daily 
grocery buying. Buying cooperatively for 900 stores, we 
are able to secure merchandise of the very highest grade at 
the most attractive prices. 





In our stores, you will find the brands you have known for 
years — the products which, like all old friends, are still the 
best. You will find them marked at the prices that market 
conditions justify — the prices you should pay — not higher, 
to show an abnormal profit; nor lower, to serve as ‘bait’. 
You will be served by, or under the direction of, a home-town 
business man, to whom your satisfaction is of the highest 
personal concern. é: 


Learn to associate the thought of savings and fine quality 
with the orange store front and diamond window emblem. 
Your entre * satisfaction is suarentecdiieammaam*|ly and as a 





Plain or iodized. “When It 
Rains, It Pours.” Tested 52 times, to assure uni- 


formity. 
LARGE PACKAGE Qc ” 


9 Fro 17c¢ 12 oz. CAN 22c 


Clean Convenient Home-Owned Stores 


If there is no Rite-Way Food Store near you, write Rite-Way Stores 


Division, Western Grocer Company, Marshalltown, Iowa. Arrange- 
ments will be made so you can take advantage of the special grocery 
values offered each week at our associated independent stores. 


)) HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR PRODUCE ¢ 












Very popular—both the qual- 
ity and price have something 
to do with it. 


2 pounns 45¢ 
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Fancy Evergreen, with extra 
sugar. No silk or fibre. 


3 “2 99 
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“Tl Handle 
the Best 
Seed Bag 
Made!” 


“My trade are sold on qual- 
ity, They want the seed they 
buy, packed in Bemis A’s—and 
they always ship their ownseed 
in these dependable bags, too. 


“From my experience, Bemis 
A's cannot be equaled, when 
it comes to uniform quality 
and long life.” 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Standard SEAMLESS 
Seed Bag of America 





LOW COST 
DYNAMITE 


Do your blasting with modern explosives and be 
free from the dangers of dynamite headaches and 


-cannot freeze—better— 
TROJAN Headac he- 


sickness 
safer—-powerful—low 


basy to use 
riced 
EF Gl yen bie pes am ca 


send 
S.R. BOWEN POWDER CO. 


Manufacturer's Distributor, Mason City, lowa 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Esau Sells His Birthright 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 8, 1932. Genesis, 25: 
27-34.) 
| gsoancenipanbed 


seventy-five years or 

more have passed since the su- 
preme test of Abraham, in which he 
went up to the mountain at the com- 
mand of God, to offer up his son 
Isaac as a sacrifice. He is still alive 
at the time of this lesson—the sale 
of the birthright—but is a very old 
man Isaac had married, and 
after years of married life 
two sons were born, of whom the 
oracle (probably Abraham), in re- 
sponse to the mother’s inquiry, had 
said: “Two nations are in thy womb, 
and two peoples shall be separated 
from thy bowels; 
and the one people 
shall be stronger 
than the other peo- 
ple; and the elder 
shall serve the 
younger.” 

The two boys had 
grown up, each liv- 
ing his own life, 
even Isaac and 
Rebekah lived theirs. 
And the story 
these lives as re- 
corded in Chapters 
25 and 27, shows how 
the fam- 


now. 
twenty 


oo 


as 


degenerate 
ily of the Faithful 
had become even 
during his lifetime. 
We suffer a_ shock 
when we turn from 
the supreme devo- 
tion of Abraham in 
offering up Isaac, to 
the weakness and craft 
selfishness of his son and 
wife and his two grandsons. 
in a negative sort of way, 
utterly lacking in force of 
ter, as we might naturally expect 
from an old man’s son, born rich, 
who never had to make his own way. 
He would yield at any time rather 
than fight for his rights. (See Chap- 
ter 26.) He was fond of ease, luxury 
and good feeding. 

Rebekah vigorous, shrewd, un- 
scrupulous, pious when that seemed 
to suit the purpose best, ready to 
take* risks and the consequences 
such was the princess Rebekah, Out- 
wardly respectful to prince Isaac, she 
was a listener at the flap of the tent 
when she feared that anything would 
interfere with her plans. 

Esau—hairy, red-headed, a “scrap- 
per” even before he was born; a nat- 
ural wrestler who took no interest in 
livestock, but lived in the open; a 
hunter, needing a tent only at night. 
Jacob—a quiet man, a “mother’s boy,” 
living in tents; and, as he grew up, 
an excellent stockman. 

Esau inherited all of Rebekah’s en- 
ergy; Jacob her guile. Esau is bluff, 
hardy, frank, daring—there are many 
things we naturally like about Esau. 
Jacob is a sort of “smooth proposi- 
tion.” Esau cares only for the pres- 
ent, has no self-control, no regard 
for the future. Jacob will sacrifice 
the present for the future any time. 
Esau takes what he wants in a bold, 
open way; Jacob uses guile if need 
be. Naturally, the quiet Isaac loved 
the bold, energetic and wrestling 
Esau. Rebekah, the energetic, 
naturally loved the quiet home boy, 
Jacob. 

We must remember that all four 
knew the purpose of Jehovah, as re- 
vealed in the oracle. Esau, the first- 
born, if only by a few minutes, was 
entitled to the birthright, namely, a 
double portion of the estate, head- 
ship of the clan, and a sharer in the 
Abrahamic promises—blessings, spir- 
itual as well as temporal. All con 
ceded this, until Esau voluntarily 
gave it up. All recognized the truth 


—o 


utter 


his son’s 


and 


Isaac, 
but 
charac- 


good 


as 


‘of the oracle, which was not a prom- 


ise but a prophecy; for Abraham, 


“Uncle Henry” 





who was regarded even by the heath- 
en Abimelech as divinely guided, 
probably gave it. 

Jacob now undertook, as many men 
have done since, to fulfill prophecy 
by crooked means. We may well sus- 
pect the hand of his mother in this. 
Esau comes home from hunting, men- 
tally and physically tired, and finds 
Jacob mixing up a mess of pottage, 
to this day a luxury in the east. He 
asks for a simple act of brotherly 
kindness. The keen Jacob, knowing 
Esau’s weakness, his carelessness of 
the future, and his desire to have 
his present wants immediately grati- 
fied, sees his advantages and says: 
I'll do it if you will sell me your 
birthright. He recognized Esau’s 
right, hence he asks him to sell it. 
And Esau answers: 
I'll do it. What good 
is a birthright to a 
man who is about to 
perish of hunger? 
And we are told that 
he eats and drinks 
and goes on his way. 
He thinks no more 
about it. “So Esau 
despised his birth- 
right.” 

We are instinctive- 
ly led to sympathize 
with Esau. He must 
have been a likable 
chap, high-spirited, 
breezy, rough and 
ready, an all-around 
“good fellow.” Had 
Jacob been hungry 
and asked of Esau 
what Esau did of Ja- 
cob, it would have 
been granted with a 
and with never a thought 

But, Esau, like 
many of the “good fellows” of every 
generation, was his own worst en- 
emy. Apparently, he lived wholly 
in the present. He never learned to 
control his appetite, nor to discipline 
his own body. No doubt as a boy he 
caused his parents a great deal of 
anxiety and trouble, and man, 
to their grief, he married a’ couple 
of Hittite women, who brought dis- 
cord into the tribe. Esau was not 
at all the kind of a man to whom 
could safely be handed down the 
leadership. He lacked the level-head- 
edness, the solid qualities, 
sary. We despise the trickery by 
which he was set aside, but it 
impossible that he should become the 
of Isaac. 

And so it will always be with men 
like Esau. The big things, the 
things most worth doing, the things 
that count, are practically never en- 
trusted to them. They may be liked 
“good fellows,” but they never 
count for very much in the respon- 
sible affairs of life. Would that par- 
ents of such boys could see their 
weaknesses in time and _ resolutely 
set about it to train them out. 


De 


Wallace 
nD. 


free hand 


of reward. alas, so 


as a 


so neces- 
was 


Successor 


as 


Jacob at Bethel 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 15, 1932. Genesis, Chap- 
ters 27, 28. Text, Genesis, 28: 10-17.) 

Brew hour. of sundering home ties 

and definitely leaving the hearth- 
stone, to win or to lose in the great 
battle of life, is always serious and 
often sad. Something grips the 
heart-strings in that never-to-be-for- 
gotten hour, that we do not and can 
not express in words. We never 
know till then the strength of ties 
that bind us to those that gather 
around the hearthstone. We may 
wave cheerful good-byes to the wait- 
ing group, and receive their cheerful 
messages; but unseen by them the 
lips quiver as we think of a father’s 
manifest solicitude for our welfare, 
and a mother’s undying affection. 
We are not inwardly half so coura- 
geous as we would have the family 
believe. All this when there is no 
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ITCHEN hours can be 


made so much shorter, 
easier and happier by 
pleasant surroundings! Now 
you can have, at surprisingly 
small cost, a bright, cheerful 
kitchen . . : with Minnesota 


Paints and Varnishes. 

Your Minnesota Paint dealer 
now has a helpful new FREE Service 
called “*New Styles in Color'’— 
which enables you to see, before 

ou do any painting, just how your 
Kitchen (or any other room) will look 
in a wide choice of color 
combinations. 


PAINTS 


. . « the old reliable “Minnesota” 
quality . . . “Best since 1870"... 
now sold under new modern color 
labels with the ‘'M’"* symbol for easy 
identification . . . assure the most 
pleasing and durable painting jobs 
at th hefewent cost! A special finish 
for every need... inside or outside. 

For sanitary, washable walls and 
ceilings in kitchens, bathrooms, 

drooms, etc., use Minnesota 
Soft-Gloss Interior Paint . . . 
hard, durable, satin-gloss finish that 
stands up under moisture, steam, 
smoke and grease. Easily cleaned . 
keeps that fresh new look for years. 

For soft-toned “velvety” walls 
and ceilings . . . of for modern 
stippled or blended effects . . . in 
iving rooms and bedrooms, use 
Minnesota Flat Interior Paint. 

Lovely modern color combina- 
tions for furniture and woodwork 
ere most easily obtained with Min- 
nesota Quick-Namel...an easy- 
to-use, smooth-flowing, quick-dry- 
ing varnish enamel with none of the 
disadvantages of lacquer. 14 modern 
colors, black and white. 

For floors . . . Minnesota Floor 
Enamel, 4-hour Varnish or Walkon 
Floor Vamish assure a tough, dur- 
able, wear-resisting finish. 


To preserve and renew lino- 
feum. For the new kind (made in 
the last few years) with factory lac- 
— finish, use Minnesota Linoleum 

Lacquer. For the older kind with 
varnish finish, use Minnoleum Var- 
nish. (If in doubt, ask your dealer.) 


FREE BOOK “Painting Made 


Easy"—e complete 
painting Instruction book by @ recognized 
euthority—Frances LeBaron. Tells how to 
get most pleasing results on eny painting 
Job. Ask any Minnesota Paint dealer fore 
copy or write to 


Minnesote, Linseed Oil Paint Co. 
1115 So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


ita ED | 


This new easy Identification symbol 
end the old Mi 1 mark 




















KODAK FILM 
10c Roll 


Clip this ad and send to us with 
10c (no stamps) before June 15, 
1932, for one roll of No. 120 
Eastman Kodak Film or No. 2 
Brownie. Money back if not as 
represented. Price list of other 
sizes upon request. 
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preak in the family, no bitterness, 
and when we know that back of us 
is the family altar. 

Jacob’s leaving home was of an 
altogether different kind. He had 
deceived the blind old father, had 
jied to him thrice, and had cloaked 
nis lies with a pretense of loyalty 
io Jehovah. He had been a willing 
tool in the hands of the crafty moth- 
er. He had incurred the bitter hatred 
of his brother, buying from him 
his birthright for a mess of pottage 
(see Chapter 15); and now, on the 
advice of his mother and with the 
consent of his father, he, the son of 
a prince and a man of great wealth 
and power, is starting out alone on 
what was considered a long journey 
in those days, a matter of between 
four hundred and five hundred miles, 
to the home of his uncle, Laban, 


To Escape Esau’s Revenge 


Time enough had elapsed since the 
fatal trick had been played on his 
father for Rebekah to ascertain the 
determination of Esau to kill Jacob 
just as soon as his father was de- 
cently buried. Then, in well-feigned 
piety, she had complained to Isaac 
that her life would indeed be noth- 
ing but a vale of tears if Jacob, like 
Esau, should marry into a Hittite 
family; therefore, she asked that 
Isaac send him away to the ances- 
tral home to marry one of her own 
nieces. 

Isaac agrees to this, as he evi- 
dently agreed to everything that Re- 
bekah suggested to him, and again 
gave Jacob not only an early bless- 
ing, but also the patriarchal bless- 
ing (Genesis, 28:3-4). This means 
that it was thru Jacob and not thru 
Esau that Divine favor should flow 
out to the nations of the earth. 

Evidently, it was early morning 
when Jacob, fearing that Esau 
might not wait for his father’s death 
to carry out his determination, start- 
ed on his journey from Beer-sheba 
to Haran. He would naturally first 
Hebron, twenty-five miles 
away, then westward on past Jericho 
to Luz (later Bethel), thirty-two 
miles; in all, fifty-seven miles. 
Jacob never forgot that day. Long 
afterward, he referred to it as the 
distress, when he fled 
from his brother, Esau. At night- 
fall, he no longer feared the arrows 
of his brother. He evidently feared 
to enter into the heathen city of Luz. 
A very tired and worn pilgrim was 
who, until now, had camels 
and asses and servants. To translate 
Jacob “picked up his foot 


go to 


day of his 





A Stone for a Pillow 
Besides, he was troubled with that 
most unwelcome and most unpleasant 
companion, a guilty conscience. He 
had done a mean and base thing, 
and he knew it. He had been guilty 
of deception, of open and straight- 
out lying. He knew that he well 
deserved the vengeance of Esau. He 
therefore avoids human habitations, 
and finds himself when night comes 
in sight of the mountains of Leb- 
anon, with nothing but a stone for 
@ pillow and the sky for a roof, A 
homesick and heartsick man was 
Jacob that first night from home. 
He dreamed a dream—for after all 
God loved him—and in this dream 
he saw a ladder reaching up to heav- 
el, and angels ascending and de- 
Scending upon it. 


From all that we can learn, the 
life of Jacob before this time was 
Practically that of a heathen; and 
the Lord appeared to him in the 
Cream, not because he was worthy— 
for he was most unworthy—but be- 


Cause God saw in him, even in his 
UnWorthiness, material out of which 
Could be developed a saint. The 
Voice of the Lord in the dream was 
but an echo of the last blessing of 
Isaac, It was the blessing of Abra- 
ham, recorded in Genesis, 17:7-8. In 
addition to this Abrahamic promise 
2 its fullest measure, there was this 
further personal promise: “And, be- 
hold, I am with thee, and will keep 
thee Whithersoever thou goest, and 
Will bring thee again into this land; 
for I will not leave thee, till I 
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have done that which I have spoken 
to thee of.” 

Jacob, practically a heathen as he 
was, after his selfish scheming and 
apparently useless life, was but 
poorly qualified to receive such a 
Message as this. He had not, it is 
true, been altogether an idler, for 
his skill in handling Laban’s stock 
was not such as could have been 
picked up in a few years. He had 
more or less practical experience as 
a herdsman; but the facts as they 
appear_in his history show that he 
was at bottom a schemer rather than 
a worker, with whom the chief end 
and aim of life was to take care of 
Number One, to get results he want- 
ed by hook or by crook. 

All of this appears from his re- 
mark the next morning. His first 
thought when he awoke was that 
God was in that place and he had 
not known it. Why should he not 
have known it? For it was in this 
same neighborhood that his grand- 
father, Abraham, had built an altar 
and received instructions from Je- 
hovah. The idea prevailed for long 
generations in those days, and for 


long generations afterward, that 
there are places peculiarly sacred. 
This being one of the most sacred 


places of his family, he should have 
been able to realize the presence of 
Jehovah at Bethel, at least. Fear, 
and not love, seems now to have 
taken possession of his soul; for 
his thought is: ‘How dreadful is 
this place! This is none other than 
the house of God, and this is the gate 
of heaven.” 


Jacob Makes a Vow 


Recognizing this, his first act on 
arising early in the morning is to 
set up the stone which he had used 
as a pillow. Pouring oil on it from 
his scanty store, he dedicates it to 
the Lord and calls the place Bethel 
the house of God. It is not easy from 
the words to get a clear conception 
of Jacob’s frame of mind when he 
made this vow. It is the first re 
corded example of the oath, so prev- 
alent afterwards, even in the New 
Testament times. The vow, always 
voluntary, was a self-assumed obliga- 
tion to do something which the one 
who made it was not under obliga- 
tion to do. It was made for the pur- 


pose of strengthening weak points 
of character and getting a firmer 
grip on their own resolutions. The 


Bible nowhere commands vows. The 
law of Moses recognizes them. When 
once given, they were regarded as 
a binding obligation, and to be ful- 
filled at any cost. It was better 
not to vow at all than to vow and 
not pay. There were vows, as, for 
example, those of Jephthah and Saul, 
which committed them to do things 
absolutely wrong. 

If we give to the Hebrew word 
translated “if” the same meaning as 
its English equivalent, then Jacob 
appears to be a smooth trader; for 
then he promises that if God will 
be with him, will keep him in the 
way that he goes, give him food and 
clothing, and bring him back home 
in peace, he will regard the pillar as 
10d’s house, and will give Him one- 
tenth of all that he makes. Hebrew 
scholars, however, tell us that the 
word translated “if” does not have 
exclusively the meaning of our word 
“if.” It is sometimes’ translated 
“since” or “so then,” which puts a 
very different meaning on the pas- 


sage. It then removes any doubt in 
Jacob’s mind that God will fulfill 
His promise given in verses 13-15, 


and simply records a vow that when 
he returns to his father’s house he 
will erect a permanent altar instead 
of a temporary pillar, and will de- 
vote one-tenth of his property to the 
service of Jehovah. This, in point 
of fact, he afterwards did, but only 
when Jehovah had reminded him 
of it the second time (Chapter 35: 
1-4), when, after putting away the 
strange gods from his household, 
he reared an altar and called the 
place El-Bethel, because there God 
appeared unto him “when he fled 
from the face of his brother,” Esau. 
The first reminder is recorded in 
{Chapter 31:13, 
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Take the Short Cut This Season 
Let Sears Help You Market Your 






Wool Growers: 


If you are not satisfied 
with prices elsewhere, use 
our Free Wool Marketing 

Service. Since this service was 
inaugurated in 1929, many thou- 
ands of growers have heartily indorsed 
our plan of wool marketing, by selling 
their wool the Sears-Roebuck way. This 
season we again offer this service to all lowa 
wool growers—also to growers living in Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
sourl, North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Wisconsin, 


Get the Most For Your Wool 


We have only one interest in your wool, 
that is to get you the highest possible price 
for it. We do not engage in this business to 
see how much money we can make from it. 


dling charges from your returns—you get the 
actual amount that your wool sold for—less 
the freight and drayage which we advance 
for you—and you get it promptly. 


Send Coupon Today 


Mail the coupon below for complete 
details of our plan, together with ship- 
ping instructions and = special 
tags. Be sure to send for this infor- 
mation before shipping us your wool. 


We sell wool sacks and approved type of wool twine 


Reta trtrtteriert eters 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., Chicago, 


1 
woot 





linois 65W12 
Please mail me without cost or 


obligation Wool Shipping Tags and complete 
details of your free wool 


marketing service 


Name : . paenetenlniks 


State 


Rural Route Box No 


Give rural route and box number if on rural route 


| Postoffice icinedied am 
| 


Street Address { 


Sears:Roebuck ana Co. Raw Wool Service. 














MAKE MONEY 





DAIRYMEN S$ 
FLY=-KIL 


Part or full time offer 
for Farmer-Agents.. 


Introduce FLY-KIL to your neighbors— 
sell it throughout your county—become an 
authorized farmer-agent. Here is your 
opportunity to make some real money this 
summer. Find out about FLY-KIL’s un- 
usual agent offer for part or full time work. 
Real producers will be protected on exclu- 
sive territories. And remember this— 
wherever you sell FLY-KIL you make a 
friend. FLY-KIL keeps milk production up 
during¥fly season. Your customers make 
money on every gallon they buy. 


$300 to $600 for a few weeks work 
FLY-KIL agents make big profits every 
summer. $300 to $600 for from 8 to 12 weeks 
work is common. Make these profits your- 
lf. Get some money ahead. If you don’t 
mind putting in a little effort—here's a way 
to get some real pay for it 
Don’t turn this page until 
you've written a card for FLY- 
KIL’s special agent offer. Do 

it right now! 









PROTECTS COWS FOR HOURS 


FLY-KIL is not new—it is the pioneer of 

fly sprays—the most effective of them all. 
Thousands of dairymen have discovered 
this inexpensive secret of keeping cream 
checks high during fly season. They swear 
by FLY-KIL—and reorder every year. 
FLY-KIL does a double job—it brings sure 
death to the flies it hits—and it keeps the 
cow free from flies for from 12 to 36 hours 
after spraying. FLY-KIL is safe, non- 
explosive and does not taint the milk. 
Every farmer needs FLY-KIL. 
Fly bitten cows can’t be pro- 
ducers. When you sell FLY- 
KIL you sell milk production— 
and everybody profits. 








FLY-KIL WILLHELM LUBRICATION COMPANY 
2367 Hampden Avenue . . Saint Paul, Minnesota 


DIVISION 
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WEEKLY STUDY OF MARKET MOVEMENTS 








Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 





of Ten-Year Average 
The table below shows the trend of prices as com- 
pared with the average for the corresponding week fo! 
the ten-year period, 1922 to 1931. This eliminates sea- 
sonal bias and gives mparable figures for last week, 
two weeks ago, a month ago and year ago, Com- 
parison of farm prices w th prices of other commodities 
may be made by noting the trend of retail prices paid 
by farmers and Fisher wholesale price index. 
“ie ] & . 
v = o OL 
De je - 
a/ 6| §| & 
4 | & e - 
Retail Prices Paid by Farmers 791 T9| Tj) s7 
Fisher's Index Number 67 66! ¢ 78 
CATTLE—At Chicago— > 
1,300-pounc it cattle , ee 6 66 65 i7 
1,100-pound fat cattle 65 66 “4 79 
inners and utters 50 4 BF &] 
Feeder 61 6 be 79 
HOGS—At Chicago— | | | 
Heavy hog 38 39 44 72 
Light hogs H 42 47 77 
ae. 4] 43 4% SO 
s« nooth and rough) . . 35 37 44 71 
SHEEP— At Chicago— 
Lambs 52 52 52 68 
GRAIN—At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed . m 4( 41 42 72 
Oats, No. 2 white 52 53 52 67 
Wheat, No. 2 red = ' 42 44 41 61 
Wheat, No. 2 northe : 44 45| 44] 63 
GRAIN—On lowa Farms— | | 
e , aren . , 35 36] 36 9 
Oats 51 51! 51] 6 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 39| 41 37| 59 
WOOL AND HIDES— | 
Quarter-blood wool, at Boston a9 88 43 
Light cow hides, at Chicago .... 29 40 45 67 
MILL-FEEDS— 
Cottonseed meal, at Milwaukee......) 40] 40) 42! 72 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee 61 62; 64) 69 
Bran, at Kansas City 50} 49! 89) 76 
Shorts, at Kansas City ay 48} 45] 38| 75 
HAY— | 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago si 62 62! 64 89 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City ‘ 67| 67) 70; 80 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS— | | | 








Butter, at Chicago ‘ 47| 46 51) 657 
Red clover seed, at ¢ ‘hicago 47} 48] 47| 80 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ........ 53! 54] 53) 146 
Cotton, at New York . ve | 30} 30; 34) 51 
Eggs, at Chic ago wane sehall aianeidani 49! 53! 48) 67 
Fat hens, at Chicago .............00008 59) 58! 61 86 
PROVISIONS—at osnepe— | | 
Lard . ‘ 37| 39! 40) 74 
Ham. 59] 59) 69) 75 
Bacon 69 69 70! 115 
FUTURES—At Chicago— 
Corn 
May 40) 41 46 73 
July 40 42 45 69 
Oats— 
May 50! 52 52 66 
July 53 55| 69 
Wheat— 
May | 45! 46 44 64 
July 50} 50! 50; 54 
Lard— | 
May ..... 37 39 42 73 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS— 
Coke, at Connellsville 65 67! 64 73 
Pig iron, at Birmingham . 60 60 60 66 
Copper, at New York . m 41 42 2| 70 
Crude petroleum, at New York 56 55) 55 66 
Lumber—Douglas fir (f. 0. b 
Washington) ........ sani . 72; 70) 63) 73 
Crude rubber ....... neste 15 16] 16) 24 
Cement . sank : 71 71 80) 88 
FINANCIAL— 
Interest, 30 to 90 day paper, at 
New York ; 88i 62}... 38 
Industrial stocks 40} 40] 54) 108 
Railroad stocks ....... 22; 22} 33 89 
Public utility stocks 59 57 7#! 133 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS AND PRICES 


The following table gives data as to per cent of ten- 
year average for receipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week for the past eight weeks. Each 
week is compared with the 1922-1931 average of the cor- 
poaponeeas week, Hog reowsp.s eleven markets; cattle 








and sheep, seven markets eep and lamb receipts are 
combined. 
HOGS 
| » 
ls es | 
| Zo £5 © 
aw & te 
o6| es! $e 
Om | Of =© 
os | oF Et 
fO| Ko On 
February 21 to 27 kanal ae 91} g& 40 
February 28 to Mare et 72! 73) 41 
March 6 to 12 enone 71 7 44 
March 18 to 19 : ‘ * §1 70 44 
NE ae : | 73 69 44 
March 27 to Apri il 2 64 714 2 
April 3 to : 89} 80 41 
April 10 to 18 95 &8 40 
CATTLE 
February 21 to 27. . seaiuenpiaal 8&8 86 62 
February 28 to March 5 .... antuciiieelitlaenat 75] 76) 60 
March 6 to 22 ......... ’ sevenesindeinnsebesteceiinee’ 69 71! 62 
| REEL Dees 70 70 62 
March 20 to 26. : | 78 76 61 
March 27 to April 2 2 | 82 82) 59 
April 3to 9... seibehinnidibidasahctdeticepeaininlaaiantnile 72) 81 61 
oad SS ee wiabivia avmeenal 84 87 62 
SHEEP 
February 21 to 27 103) 121 37 
February 38 to March 5 ............ 80} 100 38 
March 6tol2. ss 91 116 40 
March 13 to 19 ..... 93 112 45 
March 20 to 26. 84) 100! 44 
March 27 to April 2. | 85 96) 44 
OE ee earn 102} 122 43 
MATIET BO EO BG ccrcerscecossss ou eguatl 27| 181! 40 
LAMBS 
February 21 to 27 103 121 44 
February 28 to March 5 o.cccccsscssecccescesesesee! 80; 100 44 
March }) - ane tastiest mal 91 116] 49 
March 13 to 19 . 93 112 52 
SS ES ee debs estcanleabeadetilsanae 84) 100 49 
March 27 to April 2 2 | $5} 96) 51 
April 3to 9... 102 122 5 





April 10 to 16. 








| 











2 2 w 
216. 1m) oe 
gi a}s|/s/& 
& uw D4 a ro] 
si\alisifziz 
a iM a a) 0 
Bran- 
Last week ......... j 15.75|12 75/16.01 
Week before ........ 15.25/12 2516.00 
Shorts- 
Last week 5116.00 
Week before 25/16.0( 
Hominy feed— | 
Last week 13.0 
Week be ae : 13.00 
Linseed oil meal (0. p.) 
wast week cékerstenseate eae 
Week before . sone [29 OL 
Cottonseed (41 per cent) 
Last week 17 0.00 hy ae 
Week before 17.35 20.00 he 
rankage 
Last week . 75 06 25.00 25.00 
Week before . 25.04 27.00 25.00 
Gluten— 
Last week 2.60 
Week before paiesiph oh Spsise beni dues Na makaitibns Ua tenedet 12.10 
‘Soybean oil meal— 
MURMEE CO MIPUMMIIIE "sista Seiungs 6p pic bencoase casks To ssniuses Li diuaaavol Aentiucel tanta ae 
Week before ; - P .-|20,90 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; all other 
points, car lots. 
‘Car lots, f. o. b. Centerville, lowa, 
MISCELLANEOUS FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
© 
6 
¢| 3 
Ps 2 
< < 
be o 
4 4 
Chicago Produce— | | 
gutter, creamery extras ........ 18%} .181 
ROEGEY GEOG GS oceicccsceccacnencapecencens mS | 128 
Eeee@s, fresh fLIvBStS 20.000. cccecere ska ole 
Ducks Spisiaiiabaiiennne | .18 21 
Fat hens ... 164 -16 
sroilers 22 22 
Geese ssawaoes é 08 | .10 
Other Farm Products— | 
Quarter-blood wool, at Boston ............. 16 | .16 
Light cow hides, at Chicago .......... | 4.00 5.50 
Red clover seed, at Chicago .....,......ccccssss 10.75 10.50 
ee at New York picesnunl «| .06% 061% 
Lard, at Chicago pitas sccsnnessbgsecpamesdh. One 4.55 
Foreign Markets— | 
0. 2 corn, at Buenos Aires. .........ccccccce-| .8156 31% 
Lard, at Liverpool ee : 6.42 | 6.48 


Current Market Prices of Feeds, Livestock and Grain, 
in Dollars and Cents 


FEEDS 


























MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND STOCKERS TO 








The following table shows the movement of feeder 
and stocker cattle from twelve markets into the seven 
corn belt states. 

Months of January, February and March 

S aod 
w % =o 
pe re £ ie 
3 = cl a 
= = Zz Fo 
104,119 2g 99,551 ) 

79,643 7,348 

1, R7E 50,963 

One Week, Ending April 8, 1932; April 3, 1931; 
April 4, 1930 

1930 4,812 8.014 7,205 25,35 
l i¢ 2,990 4,709 21,41 
1932 195 1,778 3,442 18,47 


Th 


supplie 


of butt 


February 
February 


March 
March 
March 
March 
April 

April 

April 1 


Figures show the percentage for the two weeks end- 


ing April 2, 1932, of the 1923-1931 nine-year average 
for the corresponding week. Coal and coke 70 per cent, 
grain 75 per cent, livestock 63 per cent, lumber 29 per 
cent, ore 23 per cent, and misc ellaneous merchandise 
62 per cent, 


Federal land bank 4% 
but callable in 
cent bonds 


per 


Th 


eight-v 


at western markets, 
lel els 
} sie] 
. s £ 
fel“! «= 
| &| wi g 
= . [= 
&!| Q io 
January 1 7 i PCE RPT EE 75) 84) 95 
February 91} 99 
March 1 106 
April 1 . 98} 103 


CORN BELT 











TERMINAL SUPPLIES 


e following table gives the percentage 


s of corn, wheat and oats and the 
er and eggs 





~~ = 

Week ending c ° we =| 2 

| £ ~ - to 

| oO Fs a S te 

Oo] EF] Oo}; |B 
20 51) 168} 66! 65! 503 
27 span seseienteaiataberacssisbabeaeus 54| 169; 70; 73! 340 
Se ee | 51! 169 73 7 193 
nee eS ee -| 59! 173 75 82} 100 
|: vedneesanes exinangi 62; 172) 77 81) 60 
ESS en: 78| 71 31 
oo : eiabitentiied a a 77 61 24 
WF .ceaktnde ite sent with sabieniuebb cctudses ntsanncneens 68! 167 77| 68! 26 
i; ‘ stkihasiandsceraeme 71! 166 79 73 80 





RAILROAD LOADINGS 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
per cent bonds, 
1938, were quoted last week at 
are quotable at 8&1. 


82 





PORK PRODUCTS 


table gives the 
1924-1931, of pork products 


e following 
ear average, 













of five- 
year average for the corresponding weeks for the visible 
storage stocks 


due in 1958, 
Four 


percentage of the 
stored 





CATTLE 








| 
} e 
i C 
| 
oO © 
‘oe hee: 
i o| = 
Medium and heavy-weight beef steers 
(1,100 lbs. up)— | 
Choice and prime— 

RMRIEG WURDE .nccasicticvescesunpiscaciivetes 7.38) 8.05] 
WOE DIOLS © daiiisisaticieinistibinkenilael 7.62| 8.25 
Good— | 
Last week ...... eevecactienseepanscssstoss capeasaste 6.62 7.50 
WEG OL OTG oasis cicsesccviceed eae LR 

Medium- 
Last week esubeewucaenseunhosabeuetn isécndusiveuntnt eT Oe 
Week before 5.88) 6.62 
Common— 
INC IIE, <ccmiui nsiieevedietancchsgumesies ccsoseceee| 4.621 8.38 
Week before oe 4.75 § 
Light-weight beef steers (1,100 pounds 
down)— 
Choice and prime— 
ast week. eos 7.12; 8.0 
Week before besa agigttutiaicamiteuwiiteintent 7.38 12 
Medium and good— 
Last week al cassstencacebtlaslekastasesteeaueveen 6.12! 6.88) ¢ 
i. ere eS re 
Common— | 
RANE NEEL | Svicconssecktieixsuacsossenes 4.62! 5.38) 4 
Week before 4.75! 5.38) 4 





Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— | 






































































Last week ............. leila, ib ibatiaata lahat ee sis | 4.88| 5.38 
Week before 5.00) 5.62 
Cows— | 
NT S| nee 4.12 
Week before 4.06 
Bulls— 
Last week ........ 3.32/| 2 
Week before .. 3.62} 2 
Canners and cutters 
Last wee Sesion 2.12] 2.38] 2 
Week be fore sis ced | 2.12} 2.38) 2 
Stockers and feeders— 
RIE TINIE siciiche 5 saci nanigsaciiasaiidgnnincesasmiisetidavennal 5.00] 5.25] 4 
Week before ............... aches Geuihihaion «| §,00) 5.12) 4 
Cows and heifers— | 
ee 3 eee | 3.62/ 3 
Week before 3.62) 3 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— ! | | 
Last week -| 3.32) 3.68} 3.5 
if Sa ere Fe eg. 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | 
RANE NONE one pera apistvseuse Pati rinavets ae staadieapetsaaed | 3.60) 4.02 
i) eee saveseestosvnal’ Geta MES 
Light (150-200 Ibs. Dai | 
Last week . ségpeoesuetpbiiegectaarnsnsssvenent Bene! ake 
Week be fore stuvicdibastenisecbectesd ae aOL KEN 
Light lights (130- 150 Ibs.)— 
fast week ..... 3.58} 4.12 
Veek before .. ; 3.62 629 
Pe th and rough heavy ‘pac king sows | | 
(250 Ibs. up)— | 
Last week ......... 3.00} 3.10] 2 
i a ee aes 3.08] 3.30; 3 
Pigs (130 lbs. down)— 
Last week sacesepeunansereintks | 3.80! 3 
ye OTE. FF 4.05 
Stock pigs— 
MIT MUNI ensisnncs ccpicwonnennatadsoocesuinseaxcre cacheverbowank 
Ww eek before 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), med. to prime— | 
ee ea Sieve tinsecntoneg | ene Gen | 
Week before ... sinenesh icin cunureoesesses 6.05) 6.76 
Lambs, culls and common— 
SUE IEE <2, sinsieteuch’dinsnigdhochenteisbaaendanseveudeks } 6.12] 5.12 
Week before oie 4.88) 5.12 
Yearling wethers, n dium ‘to ‘pr ime— } 
aS i Ge aes 4.75] 4.88 
Week before .. Pecnucesnasscereséeesecoe cee 5.00; 5.12! 4 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
EO Serer ee eres oh: ee. 
Week before . seuhecoann ace oo] 3-99 62 
Feeder lambs, me dium ‘to choice— 
RETIN. - suicaatuvomdsbcowniayeysénsesstotescesebuecaaeale 5.62 
Week before , 5.62 
Hogs quoted good to Ghate e cattle, anlese otherwis 
stated, at an average from co mmon to choice. 
HAY 
Mixed clover, No. 1— | | 
OE ei ene eRe aN Sore 13.5¢ 
Week DEGOLE oo.ccccccccccccccscsssscsesccce 13.54 
Timothy, No. 1- 
Last week .. 
Veek before )| 
Alfalfa, choice— | 
Sf Fae ae 17 
Week before seddehautnanvionatas vienbeinds 17 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
Last week 15.25}. 16 
w f {15,75}... 16 
Alfalfa, standard— | 
Last week 14.5 
Week before 5I. 14.5 
Alfalfa, No, 2- j 
Last week ..114.00 12 
Week before ..... 124.50], ..000000{12.5 
Oat straw— | | | 
Last week hneieti eis sagen case ncduia totoule ainda 7.50]......./ 5. 
Se! eS 
GRAIN 
| | | aets 
25 an? © 
« © £ 
a | & _ ee 
ee » | 
z | £ © | 4 
v © Air 
Corn, No. 2Y¥— 
Last week 
Week before 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week 23 
Week before ... 23 
Corn, No, 4¥— 
Last week 21 
Week before ... 21 
Oats— 
Last ee a OR 19 
Veek before 19 
gudiane | 
Last week .......... | 
Week before | 
Rye— 
Last week | 
Week before ... eeceniicenmpeoeesel 
Wheat, No, 2 ach | 
Last week .... wee! 58M} 5H) 49 | 48 
Week before ... | .60 48 | Mt 
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What Makes for Profit? 


Several of the agricultural colleges 
in the eastern states, notably New York, 
have analyzed the business records of a 
large number of poultry farms and the 


poultry enterprises on general farms. 
Some of these records extend back for 
ten and even fifteen years, 


There are two outstanding items that 
make the individual flock more or less 
profitable than the average. The most 
important item is the number of eggs 
produced in each during a year. 

The number of eggs produced was a 
much more important item in determin- 
ing the cost of each dozen of eggs pro- 
duced than the cost of feeding the hens, 
It would seem to answer rather clearly 





the often heard statement, “With eggs 
so cheap, I quit feeding mash. I couldn't 
afford it.” 

If the eastern poultrymen who pay 
feed prices much higher than in the 
corn belt found the number of eggs laid 
much more important in determining 
profit than cost of ration, the same 
should be true in Iowa and the sur- 
rounding states, 

The second outstanding thing shown 
by these records is death loss in the 
laying flock. This is one of the largest 
items of cost in egg production. While 
a high feed cost frequently goes with 


the most profitable flocks, a high mor- 


tality and depreciation charge is almost 
always found in connection with the 
flocks showing high cost per dozen of 


eggs produced and low profit, or maybe 
none at all 

A small death loss between hatching 
and maturity has been achieved often 
enough so that the necessary steps are 
pretty well known and are followed by 
many. Holding the death loss below 10 
per cent from the time the pullets get 
into production and until the bulk are 
sold, eight to twelve months later, would 
seem easy. According to these eastern 
records, this performance apparently is 
less often realized than raising 90 per 
cent of the chicks hatched to maturity. 
I suspect records of representative Iowa 
flocks would show the same condition, 
but we simply haven't the records to 
show it.—Jay Whitson. 





Watch the Temperature 


Many flock owners believe that late 
April or early May chicks are easier to 
brood in an ordinary brooder house than 
those hatched a month or six weeks 
earlier. While it is true that such chicks 
will require fire a much shorter period, 








SAVE THE BABY CHICKS 
Dust them with 








POWDER 
wa Kills lice and mites. 


Non-poisonous. May 

on day-old 
chicks. Recom- 
mended by chick 
hatcheries. Ask your 
dealer or send 10c 
to us for a trial package--Nothing else 
as good. 


ALLAIRE, WOODWARD & CO. 


Peoria, Illinois 


CHICKS 




















Big husky, fluffy Chicks, 
that will make real money, 
within reach of all. (Mail 
order only.) Sent prepaid. 
Om now. 

White 

$0 — $ 29 All 
Heavy 
TH ‘olin rf Breeds 
Light assorted, $4.75. Heavy a $5. 
Prompt service. 


HILLVIEW CHICKERIES 


Box 121 


100% alive arrival. 


Bellevue, Iowa 






Stromberg ‘‘Economy’’ 


CHICKS 2s low as 4 ¢ 


Our “Economy” Grade offers rare bar- 
gains—d4ec for assorted, $5.75 per 100 
etc. Write quick 
low prices on 


for S. C. Leghorns and Anconas, 

=. I ooh one sheet—also 

r lited Chicks. 36-page Catalog in Colors 

Ht E ‘STROMB BERG Po. CH- 
Y. Dept 7, Ft. Dodge. fa., Marshalltown, la. 


—_—___ 


BOOTE’S "— CHICKS 


Are sure money-ma! mee All popular breeds. 
nee tested a oon eae a v ee 
Shipped rom raoc 

_5¢ tor light breeds. 1 & Be for heavy breed breeds. 
reve HATCHERIES, 


Worthington, Minn, 


America’ 8 most profitab! rebred Chickens, 
Docks, Geese Turkeys, Fowls, ioe. BABY 
Pp — low. 31 years with put ebred ag 
free. Fi heavy egg producers. rizes, Larg 
atc! berg located 50 miles north of Mason City 
Ziemer's H atchery & Poultry Farm - Austin, Minn. 
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avoiding overheating and chilling re- 
qQuires greater care during the first 
month. 

The problem is this: A brooder house 
with the fire regulated to keep the 


chicks comfortable during a mild to cool 


May night, can become a regular fur- 
nace in an hour or two of bright sun- 
light, with windows and door closed. 


Under such conditions, overheating with 
injury to the “babies” is very easy, The 
reverse is also true. A day that calls 
for a cold stove and wide-open windows 
and doors, to make life bearable for the 
chicks, may change in an hour to a 
cloudy day with a sudden drop in tem- 
perature. The result is piling, chilling 
and even loss of chicks unless the care- 
taker is on the job. 

Late chicks have many advantages, 
and without question can be carried 
thru the first few months at lower costs, 








but the problem of brooder house tem- 
peratures ng the first month isn’t 
easy to hanc satisfactorily. 





Why Runts? 


Why do some flocks of growing chicks 





develop a high percentage of runts, 
while others from the same hatchery, 
and perhaps out of eggs from the same 
flocks, have hardly a runt in the flock? 

It was for a few years the almost 
universal practice to blame “chicken 
runts” on the feed. One fed a good 
ration and had no runts; he fed a poor 
ration and had a lot of runts. This was 


a simple and plausible explanation, Then 
it was noticed that people feeding the 
same commercial mash or using the 
same formula might have either no 
runts or perhaps one-third runts. Poor 
feed will make runts, but it is only one 
of a half-dozen common causes. It was 


eand still is a common practice to blame 


runts on bacillary white diarrhea, coc- 
cidiosis and worms. One or a combina- 
tion of these ailments is a leading cause 
of runts. Of this, there is no question, 
and unless we get chicks from flocks 
and hatcheries reasonably free of bacil- 
lary white diarrhea, and unless we can 


control “‘coxey’’ and keep the chicks 
reasonably free of worms, not only will 
a lot of chicks die, but we will have 


enough runts to stock an experimental 
laboratory with a year’s supply of this 
sort of birds. 

However, there are other causes of 
runts, the chief one of which is over- 
crowding. This overcrowding may occur 
any time from the moment the chicks 
are put in the brooder house until the 
pullets are ready to lay. Overcrowding, 
with subsequent runt development, may 
be of three sorts. First is the putting 
of too many chicks in a brooder house 
or summer shelter. Putting more than 
250 American breed chicks or 300 Leg- 
horns in at once is simply taking a big 
chance with runt development. Keep- 
ing the whole bunch in the same space 


from hatching time until they weigh 

three or four pounds is another risk. 
Overcrowding may be of another sort. 

If the flock is small enough or if the 


house is large enough (in theory), there 
may be a reason why chicks only use a 
small part of the floor space for night 
brooding. If only one-third or one-half 
of the floor is used, overcrowding may 
be as real as when twice as many chicks 
are kept in a house in which they use 
the full space. 

The third kind of overcrowding is due 
to lack of roosts or failure to use them 











if they are provided. When chicks are 
two months old, they should be roost- 
ing at night. If not, runts are apt to 
develop. Lack of feeding space is an- 
other cause of runts. No two authori- 


ties agree as to what is adequate space 
at good feeders, so that this factor will 
not contribute to runtiness. Certainly, 
a two-foot feeder (assuming it is the 


proper height and has the right sized 
openings) is not enough for 100 chicks 
weighing one or two or three pounds, 


A running foot of feeder space (count- 
ing both sides if chicks can feed equally 





well on either side) is not more than 
enough for ten or twelve chickens after 
they are a month or six weeks old. 
This means four or five feet of double- 


sided feeders for each 100 chicks, 


Tobacco for Coccidiosis 


Tobacco has 


its 


dust 


justify 


accomplished re- 
use for the control 









of some kinds of poultry worms. Now 
come workers at the Long Island poul- 
try experiment station with the sugges- 
tion that tobacco dust apparently is ef- 
fe in controlling coccidiosis. They 
b I their results justify using 
te t to the extent of two per 





> mash for a long period fol- 





lowing a out sak of coccidiosis. 
They say ‘The use of two per cent 
of tobacco dust, provided it is fresh and 
ne to two per cent nicotine 
xed with the mash not farther 
tends to ward off 


to eliminate 
number of 
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{er Value at . 


LOWER PRICES 


You ean’t buy better chicks no matter what you pay. Our Chicks from 
Purebred Hogan-Tested Flocks of the World’s Finest Bloodlines. They 
will bring you an income when everything else fails on the farm. They're 

bred and cultured to grow larger, mature quicker and produce 200 eggs or more 

per hen. You need the extra dollars the additional eggs and pounds of meat will 

bring. Make every cent count by raising Sieb’s OVERSIZE CHICKS. We have one grade 


(jrea" 











only, THE BEST. 100% live delivery prepaid, guaranteed. Catalog FREE 
$ When you order Sieb Chicks you are qualified to win one of 100 
cash prizes up to $500.00 and are entered free in this year’s National 
Chick Growing Contest. Full details will be sent with your order. 
ONE QUALITY ONLY ORDER NOW FOR!,PROMPT DELIVERY 
Pri Prepald 25 50 100 500 1000 
THE BEST’ . s 
. ES White, Buf Be own Legh ms}... $1.68 $3.00 $5.50 $26.25 $50.00 
That’s why they Barred, White. Buff Rocks 
grow larger, ma- Reds, White Wyandottes } «+++ 1.88 3.50 6.60 31.26 60.00 
oe quicker, lay wv ite and Buff Orpingtons 
ter. W U: - Whit Black Mi r 
tee to hi ee | SL wrandottes RC. Reds }----+ 248 4.00 7.80 96.28 70.00 
only the finest qual- Heavy and Light Assorted ....... 1.38 2.50 4.50 21.26 40.00 
ity—we breed noth- Light Assorted ........52ceee- 1.13 2.00 3.50 16.25 30.00 
ing else. 





Members International and Illinois Baby Chick Associations 


a 


SIEBS HATCHERY 
Triple Certified Chicks 


Famous for Genuine Quality 





Box 160 Lincoln. IIlinois 














CERTIFIED 





Thousands of farmers are making splendid profits 
with Iowa Master Breeders chicks. rou too can 
make more money with our chicks—the cost is no 
more—the best money can buy. Unusual guarantee 
This is the year you must make a profit. Get our 
May prices before you buy. 





Orders filled promptly, visit our Hatcheries, 


Drive-In Community Hatcheries 


ONAWA, IA. MISSOURI VALLEY, IA. SIOUX CITY, IA. 
DENISON, IA. IDA GROVE, IA. SIOUX FALLS, S&S. D. 
CARROLL, IA. MAPLETON, IA. SOUTH OMAHA, NEBR. 


For mail orders and FREE price list, address 


IOWA MASTER BREEDERS ASS’N., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Apper shirs COD 


Save Money on Chicks 


















: Don’t tie up your money 100 500 
in advance. Buy Capper Single Comb White, Brown, Buff 
Chicks on our easy C.O.D. eghorns, Anconas, Heavy As- 
Plan. We pay all ship- GUNN cccwcccccccccsiccccce $5.50 $27.00 
ping charges. Simply send us your Barred and White Rocks, Buff Orp- 
order. Pay the postman on delivery for ingtons, White Wyandottes, 8S. C. 
these big, husky chicks—real money- Black, White and Buff Minorcas. 6.80 $2.00 
makers from closely culled flocks. Fine Light Assorted RET eee 


25 Chix, 2c chick more. 50 Ohix, lc chick more. 
Master Mating Chix, 20 chick Higher. 


CAPPER HATCHERY 


ROUTE 1 ELGIN, 1OWA 


layers. 250 egg strains. Healthy and 
true to breed type. Immediate ship- 
ments everywhere. Choose your breed 
and order at once, 












True to breed, color, size and from high egg producing stock. Thousands of poultry 
raisers will save money on their orders by taki Ly of our, wholesale prices. 
Every chick is guaranteed to be from purebred stock. We guarantee 100 % live delivery. 


100 500 
White, Buff, Brown Leghorns .......... coccccecs cen 6.00 
Barred, White, Buff t Rocks ands. O! Fede 2200522000002" Bas 7.25 
=. Burr ns nkeehe eccecccecceee -. 6.46 27.25 
Buff nen, White Wyandottes eoeeccerececcesececes 5.45 27.26 
Mixed” RFP a eee -20 26.00 
Terms: $1.00 per 100 books your order. Balance ten days before shipping. 


WALCOTT HATCHERIES WALCOTT, IOWA 


CHICK SALE (Wholesale Prices) C. Ow D. 


Order direct from this ad. Give second choice for future and immediate delivery. 
PREFERENCE 


GIVE FROM FLOCKS Blood-t 
BLOOD-TESTED OR NOT BLOOD-TESTED Per foo" _ Por foo 
r. Leghorns, Anconas and Heavy Assorted.............$4.90 
Barred, Bun White Rocks, Buff or White Orpingtons..././/°°°°° .. 5.90 6.45 
8. C. Rose Reds, White or Silver Wyandottes..... 1. °° °° °° **° 5.90 6.45 
White, Rout, Black Minorcas, White Langs, R. |. Whites. /° °° °°° °° °° ‘9 6.45 


0 

Mixed Assorted, $4.40 per 100; Odds and Ends, $3.90 per 100 

. Special Bargain Offer—-Wholesale prices. We sell for less. Your choice on 30,000 chicks daily 

either quality, any number, any breed, any date. Orders booked as received. Immediate shipment, 
Cc. O. D. Send no money. Delivery guaranteed. Free circular gives complete terms and details. 

MIDWEST HATCHERY, _Inc. ; Box 10 cL INTON, MISSOURI 


CHICKS | All Leghorns .. . $6.25 PULLETS 








From All Heavies. ....$7.25 § ° to 8 Weeks Ola 
Blood Tested $1.00 per 100 books your order All Breeds 
Flocks Prompt delivery. Write for prices, 












100% guaranteed, 


MASON CITY HATCHERY MASON CITY, IOWA 
NLY 7c FOR GRADE “A” MONEY MAKER CHICKS 


Only 8c for Grade “AAA"’, Special prices for superb oipality. From finest, 
farm-range, heavy-laying flocks. - years careful breeding. BW D-treated. Hatchery- 
inspected, ee, accredited. live delivery guaranteed. Order from this ad or write 
for free book. -w 2 to 3-week “‘started’’ chic «hee for ‘‘drive-in'’ trade. Wonderful values. 











FRANKLIN HATCHER Y 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 








Big, strong, husky chicks full of pep and vitality, hatched from 
Certified, Hogan Tested and Blood Tested stock, shipped prepaid 
100 per cent live arrival guaranteed, prompt service. Terms: 25% 
with order. Balance 10 days before shipment. 





100 500 1000 
C. White, Brown Leghorns...........$5.25 $26.25 
Barced. White, Buff Rocks.............. 5.50 27.50 
White Wyandottes, S. C. Reds.. ccoe 6.50 27.50 
White, Buff Orpingtons .....cccccccccce 550 27.50 
CO DF eee - 5.25 26.25 





Hawkeye Chickeries, Inc., Box 551, Davenport, lowa 
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OUR READERS MARKET 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 


Rates and Information 






| Our classified advertising rate is 15e a word. 
The minimum ghange Is $2.10 for 14 or 
less words. Cc each whole number, 
¢ gn aS a V Count your name 
is part of us, 
ounted as 
is unted ¢ 
wa is cont 
> 000° are each 










D.”’ counts as 

I its we “R as two. 
Ads must reach. us by Wednesday noon, ten 
days before a date. send full remittance 
with your le 

If you hare no rtised with us recently, 
be re to give tv s for your 
own protection. One your banker and 
the other some r n iness man. To 

( delay, send 1 >T recommendation with 
« rde Write or print your ad plainly. 


For your convenience in figuring, the fol- 





lowing table gives the cost of most desir- 
able advertisements for various insertions: 
No. of Words! Number of Insertions 
1 2 ae 
$2.10 | $4.20 $6.30 | $8.40 
3.1 6.30 9.45 | 12.60 
4 } 8.40 | 12.60 } 16.80 
g } 10.50 | 15.75 
12.60 | 18 | 
| 14.70 4 5 | 
| 16.80 | | 





1al seven words 





~ For each 


per tion 














a 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


ONE CENT 











premium on fancy poultry veal—eggs. Furnish 
coops on reques . Fischer & Son, Engle- 
wood, Chicago Established 1890 
YOUR BROILERS AND OTHER POULTRY 
will bring more money when shipped to a house 
with constant é a fro m b + st “~—o We 
invariably get ri le ir check 
mailed day sh ipment, arrives “for” free book 
containing valuable rket formation, Karsten 
& Sons, Box 14 1100 Fulton Marke Chicago 
SHIP YOUR POULTRY, a AL EGGS AND 
other pre duce by express to the Express Order 
& Comm on Co. Comer of Randolph and acine 
oO “4 ble prices, ct weights, 
and prompt returns. gore itt an e by E xpress money 
oree ! ‘ ere nd everywhere 






FOR HIGHEST OB! AIN ABLE PRICES, COR- 
rect weights k returns, ship your live 

and dressed pou and eggs to Cougle Com- 

missior 4g West Randolph St. 








Chicage 
EXTIA PREMIUM RARED HOCK WROILERS, 
F'remiums all live poult ry Dressed Veal. 
Wool, Toss supplied. Writ W ile buyers. 
PD. IL. Hemman Co., 119. South ae Market, 
Chicage 
CHICAGO BUTC i RS PACKING CO., 216-222 
N. Peoria St., igo. Commission a specialty. 
Poultry, veal, eggs and butter Highest prices ob- 
tained. Returr ma ame day 
WANTED—LIV1 AND DRESSED POULTRY 
and veal. Highest 1 ible prices paid, Write for 
nformation and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 940 Ful 
ton St Chicag 
YOUR LIVE POULTRY WANTED: ‘BROILERS 
especially Dan Coyne, Sr., 1 f I ry 
since IS7S Coyne & Nevir « 138 Fu 
Market, Chicago 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 

















FORTY GUARANTEED ENGLISH SHE Pr HE RD 
pups, six rtly trained Heele tock ol- 
cr 1 (why } 

eshime e WwW Sunny 

COLLIES WHITI AND COLORS PEDI 
greed ntelligent rkers y ‘companions, re- 
ble guard ¢ ble nd t n 

guaranteed B Shor Kennel Me ello, 

ie 

FOR SALI WHITE ESQUIMO SPITZ PUP 
pies and der Spitz oe, 6S to 816. kT. W. 

Maxwell, Shenandoah, Tow 

FOR SALI COLLIES, WHITE | AND COLORS. 
foy type Fox Terriers H re ‘ . Route 

2. Waterlo low 

FOR SALI POLICE AND SHEPHERD CROSS 
pur $2.50 and $5. Erwin Popp, Manilla, 1 wa, 

BE AN AUCTIONEER re atagge til FROM $25- 
$100 daily Send for c og and how to receive 

home study course free of harge Reppert Auction 

School, Box 32, Decatur, Ind 

POSITIONS AVAILABLI IN CLINICAI AND 
X-Ray Laboraforie Opportunities $100 to 

$260 monthly Short training Free literature, 

€43C Hamn Be St. Paul, Mir 

AMERICAN ‘TION. , COLLEGE, KANSAS 
City Free ca 5 tioneer ayings, $1. 

AGENTS ae 

MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITY, PA! OR 
full ¢ t elling well-known F Kil } y to 

« vine ra é } dvertis n peg 1 

SALESMEN 

MAKE STEADY INCOMI SELLIN DOUBLE 
tefir or i. tin Seen , owners 

on long t eive paid 

weekly N r I « rT necessary. 

Free t < ‘ mie If 

come | rests ve ow € 
vi } ‘ ! 158, Clev i. 

KS FARMEI AND IOWA HOMI 
t for ar n who 
} G willing to work 
ae ‘ , Write 
} mer . 2 Hi P Subs 
I . 
SITUATION WANTED 

FARM WORK WANTED BY SINGLI MAN 
Long experience, best reference i $1, Wal 

ices nr eT I ie ‘ t 

40¢ OREGON FARMS DESCRIPTIONS 

rice nicture Acr r Mar Sale rrades, 

Catalog WW, 2he. K ey’s Catalog’s Inc., Failing 

Building, Portlar Oregor 

IOWA MISSOU RI NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 
ern Muinnes foreclosed farms at cost for sale 

hy bank Write John S. Sorensen, 50 South La 

Salle Street, Chicago, I) 

SACRIFIC E SALE FOR. CASH, 480 ACRES 
near tow well improved, 15. Il health. Lock 

Box 141 " mmer, N. Dak 

BARGAIN DAIRY FARM LIST AND HIGH- 
way wap. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, Minn. 








WALLAC 


FARM LANDS 
























FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


MISCELLANEOUS 











FARMING IN MINNESOTA MEANS _ INDE- BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY ’ 
pendence continuous profitable employment. FOR SALE—-AMUSEMENT PARK PORTERS 

Money in dairying.- 10,000 lakes for sports. m Lake. Boats, Merry Mixup, large $8,000 skat- 

proved | and, unimprovec id, prices lowest Mm ing rink, electric frigid air, new bungalow, etc. 

years. Now is the y. Sure crops, plenty 4 () acres. $15,000. Guarantee $3,000 income next 

of moisture, excellent roads. Fine schools, churches, three months. T. W faxwell, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

clubs in every community. Write for Free Farm = 

300k. Ten Thousand Lakes-Greater Minnesota As- CALF WEANER 

soueties. Dept, 222, 20 Sa eee . NEW DAISY CALF WEANER—MALLEABLE 

FARM IN COLORADO—REASONABLY PRICED prong type, web halter. Tried and tested. Guar- 
lands on liberal terms. Good soil, Irrigated or anteed. 50 cents post paid, or write for descrip- 

non-irrigated. Dairying, aie Talsing, gencrsl tive folder. Quinn Wire & Iron Works, Boone, 

farming. Wide variety of crop Wonderful clima lowa, _Dept. 

Excellent growing conditions, Near fine sehoaia - — 

and live communities. Write for further de- FARM LIGHT BATTERIES . 

tails. Colorado Board of Room 617, FARM LIGHT BATTERIES. DIRECT PROM 
t apitol, Denver, Colo factory to farm. Write for special allowance 

BOOKS ON MINNESOTA, NORTH DA- on your old set of batteries. Amana Society, High, 

ita, Montana, Idaho, Washington, weg farm lowa 

homes for purpo: size to suit, low. prices. = siya Ee — = 

Write for free book. ©. Leedy, Dept. 707, Great = 5 ay is % OGonn eae Nite — ibn as = 

Northern Ri ‘way, § Paul, Minn. Mfg. €o., Wapello, Towa. 

OWN A FARM IN MINNESOT DAKOTA, > 
Montana, Idaho, Wee hington or Oregon. Crop FENCE POSTS 

opie a Sire otk Free literature; mention WEDGE—CATALPA POSTS FOR SALE CAR- 

state. H. “Byerly, "34 Northern Pacific Railway, lots. H. W. Porth & Co., Winfield, Kansas. 

St. Paul, Ming 

IMPROVED FARMS IN EASTERN HALF, OF GOLD WANTED : 
Iowa for sale: Quarter or half sectior Price SEND US YOUR OLD GOLD TEETH, BRIDGES, 

ug and easy terms. Address North ‘Americ an Life crowns, and receive check by return mail. High- 

Ins »., 36 South State St., Chicago, Minois est prices paid. Standard Gold Refining Company, 

. Dept. 77, Indianapolis, Ind. 


LIVESTOCK _ 


ROOK WOOD — 


POLLED 


Randell, 
REAL 
quiet 
Vvlie, 
POLLED 
sion prices 
Rennett, 
POLLED 


Ghutst 





Sire 
Fair. 


inding 
markeft-topping 
and 


HEREFORD BU 
ervice, blocky, dark 
Keosauqua, Iowa. 
GoopD 
a gee agg 
Iowa, 
SHORTHORN 
Write 


Madrid 


Iowa. 


SHORTHORN 


herd 


BEEF CATTLE 
SHORTHORNS- 
bulls by great si 
ercheron 
Champions, 
lowa,. 


READY 





stallior 


breed. Ve 
Grand 
Ames, 


dam both 
Curtiss, 





ALL 
reasonable, 


ANGUS. BULLS 


Prices 


BULLS AT 
for particulars. J. N. 


BULLS, ALL 


S. B. Hudson & Son, Knowuilte, 





-BERKSHIRES. 
res. Berkshire 


lowa 
FOR 
Accredited. Bert 
AGES, 
Harry 


DEPRES- 
Wiese, 


bargain prices. 
Iowa 
DAIRY CATTLE 
GI ERNS) YS, 10 FANCY BIGH GRADE _ HEIF- 
ith unrelated bull, tc 4 months old, 
tes sted, dativerst for $200, Se acted type, breed 
ing and conformation, be autifu lly marked, Satis 
faction guaranteed Als« fine 5 to 6 months 
old Holstein heifers, rez delivery Also 
small calves by express Clarke, South St 
Paul, Minn 
GET THIS BARGAIN - TEN REGISTERED 
tol tein heifer calve Ormsby breeding Only 
22.50 each. F. B. Green, Evansville, W 
REGISTERED Bc ha CALVES EITHER 
sex, Priced ght It 3 on request. aus 
Tange, W certian Wisconsin 
FOR SALE—BROWN SWISS BULL CALVES. 
Also a few females. R. H. Rehder, Route 3, 
Waterloo, Iowa 
FOUR agatha htt tC A ed ald ob BULLS, ONE 
to four years. Tubercular 4 L. E. Meyer, 
Bassett, Towa 
DUAL PURPOSE CATTLE 
BATES MILKING SHORTHORNS. BRED. 30 
vear Choice bulls and female O. M. Healy & 
s Mus lowa 
HORSES 
FOR SALE--FOUR BELGIAN STALLIONS, 
oan an sorrel One Percheron. Box 188, 
Quasqueton, Tov 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANG BELGIAN STAL- 
J red rr weig 2.200, Whitlatch Bros., 
Russell, lowa 
SWINE 
FOR SALE TAMWORTH BOARS, READY 
t ty open and bred fall gilt Immune 
J. J. New! G I tp 
HAMPSHIRE BOARS SERVICEABLE AGE, 
muned, prices rea ble. H. W. Oxley & Son, 
I City Towa 
CHESTER WHITE PALL ROARS. GOOD SIZE 
nd quality Immune ( ranteed Roy Copp, 
Gi len, Tow 
WANT TO SELI OR RENT es R FARM? 
Advertise it in t lum Ye will reach 95 
I t 1 Te arm f 





GOPHER TRAPS z 
G oP HER TRAPS RENKEN SURE 
reular free. Renken Trap Co., Crete, 
KODAK FINISHING 
DEVELOPED — ANY SIZE — SEVEN 
(money back if they ever fade) per- 
tone prints Seautiful double weight profe: 
sional enlargement free. Prompt service, 25c 
(coin). Kays Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 
FILMS DEVELOPED, TWO FREE ENL ARG 


ments, seven higloss prints with each roll. 


CATCH, 
Nebr. 


FILMS 


















coin. Century Photo Service, Box 829, LaCrosse, 

Wi 

R OL L DEVEL or ED AND 3 at INTED, ONE_FEX- 
tra print natural colores he. American Photo 

Service, 2946 Nicollet. Minne: apolis, Minn. 

ROLL DEVELOPED AND ELUXE 
prints, one hand _ colored, P hoto 

T.ahoratories 30x 2073. Minne 

FILMS DEVELOP ED—THR FREE N- 
largements. Eight guaranteed prints, 30c (coin). 





Rays Photo Service, La Crosse 








ANY FILM DEVELOPED, 2 PRINTS EACH 
negative, 25c. Guaranteed work. Reprints, 2e 

eact Phe paanher. Tnionville, Mo 

TRIAL ORDER, YOUR yinee ROLL OF FILM 
developed and printed for 1 0c. Canedy’s Camera 

Shop, Sioux Falls, South Dako 

FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX PRINTS, 25¢ 
(coin) Enlargeme given Superior Photo 

Service, Dept. S, Waterloo, Iowa 

SIX gg a aight Sa ale 10¢c. ROLL 
filr 1 printed, . Henke Studio, 


developed, 
Armstrong, lIow: 


USED AUTO AND TRUCK PARTS 


USED PARTS, CARS OR TRUCKS, ANY MAKE. 
Lowest prices Myers Auto Wrecking, 51 E. 
19th, Kansas City, Mo 


USED FEED BAGS 




















USI FEED BAGS—BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
all 1 € Lowest prices. Lincoln Bag 
Cay Iinoi 
WooL 
VIRG we OL BI ANKE TS, ROBES, COM- 
lag atts, knitting ums, shirts pants, sport 
coats weat un lerwear, ete. Direct from mill 
Cust \ pecial don’t “‘give’’ your wool 
iway price list. Merrill Woolen Mills, 
Dept. SOG, Merrill, Wis 
DON'T eng oe gp ,YOUR WOOL—-HAVE IT 
made up into « 8 tts, the finest bed 
vering Make a. fit to friends. 
High cla honest w for informa- 
tion. Seifert Woolen Jefferson. Wis. 
FARMERS’ WOO! > INTO BLANKETS, 
batting and yarns at rice nd tor_cir- 
cul M Woolen Nontice lo, Wis 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Fomeatendl 


FARM MACHINERY 


JOINTER CUTS THROUGH 
t vines without 
25 per unit. 


DISC 
Tr 





Use. This Order Blank Now! | 





TO MAIL YOUR CLASS 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
Des Moines, 


Gentlemen: 


paper. 


Re 


Iowa, 
Run my 


mittance for $ 


(PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES) 


Rates at top of page. 





ad as foll 


IFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


‘Count as waa of : 
Minimum charge, $2.10. 


scaiciaiiiatinen teitininintieniieaiieebeaamaaiaiae 


times in your 





is enclosed. 








April 36, 1932 










FARM MACHINERY 


RECONDITIONED TRACTORS. COMPLETELY 

overhauled. One 5 ton Holt, A-1 = con F 

$750. One 2 ton Caterpi ilar, A-1 condition, $500 
“20,"’ A-1 condition, 





= 


One Caterpillar 
25-45 Case wheel $900. 


tractors each, u 
Write for ¢ 


sons, steel wheels, each, $150. e 
list. Interstate Machinery & Supply Co., LO¢ i) 
Douglas St.. Omaha, Nebr 
MILKING MACHINE RU BBER FOR ALL 
makes at nearly half price. Guaranteed « y. 
Try our improved teat cups, suitable for a!) pipe- 
line milkers, better and faster making. Atk ce 
made for old shells. Also tte Way Milke at 
about half former prices. rite for price 
mite Wey Products Co., 4009 No Tripp Ave., ¢ 
cago, ° 
FOR SALE: 17 TRACTORS, 3 OAT HULLERS, 
3 portable mills, 1 saw mill, 2 hay balers, new 
portable mills. Mielke, New Hampton, lowa 
RABY AUTOMATIC TRIP TRACTOR, WHEEL 
cleaner. Write for literature. Guy Raby, Man- 
ufacturer, Table Grove, Ill. 
MILKING MACHINES ALSO QUALITY RUB- 
ber for all makes. Milker Exchange, Box 8, Men- 
kato, Minn. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT AT 
patents and trade-marks, 802 Eqn table 
Moines, Iowa 

DICK. PERSONAL 
— 1216 Se. 


BAIR, 
torneys; 
Bldg... Des 
TALBERT 
consultation 
Yes Moines, Tow 


BABY CHICKS 


SERVICE. NO 
Surety Bldg., 


READ! LOWEST PRICES IN HISTORY. BAR- 
ron, Tancred, Hollywood and leading blood lines, 
All breeds from culled flocks. Quality Matings, 
prepaid. White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, $3.25- 
00; $5.45-100. Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 
Buff Rocks, Puff Orpingtons, Single Comb Reds, 
White Wyandottes, $3.! 10; $5.95-100. . 










Matings 2c a chick ey than Quality M: 
Star eating. Ww 7 st ce Ay (America’s 
Layers) , 5-100. Heavy ed, 
$3.00-50: "34 5 iod. OF seht Assorted, : 
$4.45-100. 100 per cent alive delivery. a1 
go wrong with Farrow Chix. 17th son, Prompt 
delivery or money refunded. D. T. Farrow Chick- 















eries, Peoria, Illinois. 
STATE ACCREDITED CHICKS, WORM TREAT- 
ed, electric hatched. Very best of blood — nes. 

©. K.-ed by the state. Chick raisers realize that 
there is more profit in raising State ecited 
chicks than just common stock. English Bar- 
ron White Leghorns from trapnested stock. most 
wonderful layers, none better, $6.50, 100. Quality 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, $4.50. Barred, 
White, Buff Rocks; Wyandottes; Reds; Buff Orp- 
ingtons; R. I. Whites; Minoreas; $5.85. Black 
Giants, Sussex, $8. White Giants, Blue A 

$12.8 On heavy. breeds very f y 

le a 1ick higher. Heavy A rted, $4.8 
Light Assorted, $3.85. Whiteview Hatcher Roa- 
noke, Illinois. 

Unusual Chick Offe 
with Peters Guaranteed chic 

nes with 5 years trapnest-pedigree | - 

as 6c per chick, you are insured good 
income from_ poultry. Here’s your cha » pet 
the highest development in health and eg; {ue- 
tion breeding at genuine bargain prices. (et our 


ordering chicks anywhere. State 
} 


proposition before 
*eters-Certified Poultry Hreeders 


breed interested in. 


Association Just address Peters Farm, Box 255, 

Newton, Iowa 

CHICKS——ie UP IMMEDIATE DELI RY. 
250 to 351 egg breeding: flocks officially blood- 

tested last 10 years; guaranteed to live a mak 












more profits as explained in free catalog 
White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, 100, § as) 

uff, Barred Rocks, Tte Silve 
Wy RECs. tuff Orping I . Ww 
$5.75; White, Buff Minore as, 100, $6.25 
Ass rted, 100, $4 75 Light Asso rted, 100 
larger ots ly le 
Quality) add Hl 





y) 3c cl k higher 
g from ad or 
rol len Rule Poultry Farms, 


JUS A SENSATION. 


















representing Rucker’s World RB 1 
as $69 a thousand. Holders 
egg average. No other breeder 

fficial Record. White ] ns 


maranteed to Live 14 da 
bloodtested. $2,000 100 


Rucker, Route 9-W, Ottumwa, 








PROF CER TIFIED CHICKS FROM 
hig g ‘ yw at lowe es 

ever ras, $7.50; Other 

Heavies, s. $9; Brahmas, $10. AAA 

quality igher. Two, three, four 

week old at slight addit 

Towa Hatchery, Iowa City, Iowa 

BIG HUSKY CHICKS FROM BLOOD TESTED 
flocks. Guaranteed to_ live (catalogu ve 


and lays 
Shipped CC. O 8) 
Egg Contest winn 
Superior Hatchery _Box 
LOWEST 

strains ee 100 
Orpingtons, 

































¢c. O. D. Pay postma Ze, 
Columbia Hatchery, Box 207, Columbia rt 
WHAT PRICE WILL YOU PAY FOR CHICKS 
We can hatch 250 000 weekly *ostp ran 
teed arrival. years’ experience 11 t 
Customers 43. state Catalog free 20 
ties Hayes Bros, “Hatchery, Deca 4 
MOTHER BUSH'S CHICKS. GUARANTEE! ry 
live. Winter egg-bred, 300-egg str ~ 
breeds ! iate shipments, collect I $ 
weekly, $4.90 up. catalog free. Bush } y 
Farms, Box 370, Clinton, Mo. 
WALLACES’ FARMER TROPHY Wi? 
Now is the time to purchase chicks. | »,. 
y and develop into winners for t! F alm 
s. Circular Free, Atkins Hatch Sherr 
ld. Da ven rt, Iowa 
LOWA’S FINEST—"“MONEY Sees 
Large, vigorous, heavy lay ng. P ! “ 
nge. Grade A, $10, hundred AAA "8 K. 
rom ad. Catalog Franklin Hatchery, } , 
Council Bluffs, Towa 
WHITE, BR Ave 
Mixed, $5 ark 
Orpi i 1, 3 . 
‘ KS 
} 
VEST 
Write 
1, 
SPECIAL, LIGHT ASSORTED CHICKS. HUN 
dred $5. Heavies, $6. Postpaid. ‘ : = 
order Capper Hatchery, Elgin. Iowa 
CUT PRICES ON BABY CHICKS AT WA?’ 
oo ick Store, 623 Jefferson St., Wat 
Towa 


(Additional Classified Ads on Next Page) 
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There’s Always ——— Interesting in the Ads—Read Them 





BABY CHICKS 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


REASE FOUR PRODUCTION WITH MY 
— mated stock, igreed and trapnested. Spe- 
cialized 30 acre poultry farm. Only White Rocks 
White Leghorns, Barred Rocks, Buff Orpingtons. 
Offer hatching eggs or chicks from birds with rec- 
ords over 260 eggs, tested for livability, rapid 
rewth, viger. , Prices reasonable. Ward Poultry 
‘arm, Ind nee, Iowa. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


You Can Safely Buy 
COLLEGE BRAND SEEDS 
Direct from This Ads 


N. D. Grown ani c. Ble 


BG TEE PEKIN, $5.50 wae N- 








~ STARTED CHICKS 


BUY PROF, & KING’S STARTED CHICKS AND 
w 


¥f Waster “praitta. ‘ove, tsochte ‘andl ex 

hick arlier profits. ve trouble a ex- 

olde ead for Free catalog. State breed. Iowa 
Hatchery. _ Iowa City, Towa. 


POULTRY 


"NOTICE Tt TO POULTRY PI PURCHASERS 


UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEMENT 

governing any transaction between buyer and 
seller, who might advertise in these columns, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects advertis- 
ers and buyers to comply with the fo ions agree- 
ment. Where mature poultry is purchased on mail 
representations, without inspection, yd seller upon 
receipt of the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examination at ar- 
rival. If for any reason the shipment is not satis- 
factory, the buyer will see that the poultry is prop- 
erly fed and watered and returned immediately to 
the shipper, the shipper standing carriage charges 
one way, the buyer paying them the other way. 
Upon receipt of the returned shipment in good or- 
der the shipper will then refund the original pur- 
chase price. If poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance the shipment. should be fed, watered and 
iven a one or two days’ rest and then returned. 
Fis is in accordance to general custom in handling 
such transactions and is assumed te | all deals 
between our advertisers and su If there 
is any variance to the above regulations, shippers 
should_ notify buyers of them before filling orders. — 

















BANTAMS 
EXHIBITION or ge ad wee eee BAN- 
tams, $2.50 tr. Eggs, 15, $1, postpaid. Mrs. 


Fleming. Norwalk, "iowa. 


GOLDEN. SEABRIGHT BANTAMS, $3 PAIR. 
Eges le 10. Wonderful children’s pet. Runft, 
owa. 


JERSEY WHI WHITE GIANTS 


GENUINE MARCY STRAIN “JERSEY WHITE 
Giant hatching 100, $4; 30 doz. case, 
$12.50, postpaid. Mrs. James Riepe, Kent, Iowa. 


STATE INT ‘ERNATIONAL MARCY'S EXHIBI- 
tien breeding. Permit 261. Kggs, $6, 100 
Harold Senuler.” "Griswold, Iowa. 


WHITE GIANTS, MARCY STRAIN, HIGHEST 
quality. Chicks, . Prices reasonable. Mrs. F. 
Van Winkle, Clearfie eld, Iowa. ay 
“MARCY” WHITE. GIANTS—PERMIT 137. 
True type, low prices. Sidwell’s Poultry Farm, 
Queen City. Missouri. 
M MARCY STRAIN Rae? ad WHITE GIANTS, 100 
3, x 50. Postpaid. Mrs. Franklin Willison, 
owa. 


‘WH ITE LANGSHA NS 


QU QUALITY WHITE LANGSHAN CHICKS, $8, 
0; 500, $37.50, rn -, Satisfaction guar- 
nak Perrin Poultry Farm, Chariton, Iowa. 
ee it WHITE | LEGHORNS 
SIX AND EIGHT WEEK PULLETS, CHICKS 
and eggs from our trapnested loge orns of large 
size eggs. Our best pen headed —: 7 egg cockerel 
direct from Hansons Sterrs Contest pen. If you 
want Leghorns with good breeding of size and pro- 
duction at low prices send for our catalog. Remem- 
ber the name——-We spell it with eggs. Swanson 
Leghorn Farm, Klemme, Iowa. 


TOM BARRON LEGHORNS, 3 TRAPNESTED 
and _ pedigreed palit, . Fags. 100 10 
case. Chicks $7.5 : $35, 500. Delno Smith, 

Indianola, Towa. 

vou BARRON were, LESZORNS. CHICKS, 
gs ont pullets, 24 O07 egg breeding. 

8. Hudson & Son, Sects < 


CRAVEN: S LARGE WHITE LEGHORN EGGS, 
100. From accredited flock. Garfield Lee, 
Mitchellvitte, Towa. ry ies 
BUFF MINORCAS : ss 
BUFF MINORCA EGGS FROM STATE SHOW 
winners, $3.00, 100, postpaid. Vincent Lan- 
easter, Seney, ® Pui 
BUFF MINORCA BEGGS, kia 50 HUNDRED. 
“ Iowa accredited last year. G. G. Bowen, Sears- 
pore, owa. 








Rein 

















curinda 


























__ WHITE MINORCAS 


WHITE | MINORCA HATCHING EGGS, $7.2 50 
per case; $2.25 per 100. James Conroy, Jef- 
fersen, Towa. Bice 


Ww are EM MINORCA EGG $, 1930, 1931 ACC wRED- 
, $9, case, express prepaid. Asa Lee, Mitch- 
ellvitie, Towa. 


BOOTH WHITE MINORCA EGGS, $2.40, 100. 
Fine layers. Edward Lear, Route 1, Riverside, 


Towa. 


__ BUFF ORPINaTONS 


BUFF ORPINGTONS. BIG GOLDEN BUFFS, 

culled for protect and disease. Grand cham- 
ions. Eggs, $2.25, 50; $4, 100. August Petersen, 
Farnhamvilie, Towa. 














RHODE ISLAND REDS 

PRODU CTION- EXHIBITION SINGLE AND 
y Reds. Winners 100 bive ribbons. 
fany Ro Fegs and chicks half price. 
Redacres, Bloomfield, Towa. 





100 PER CENT TOMPKINS REDS, BOTH 
_ combs. Eggs, $4, 115. (Pens included) Ralph 
Van_ Duzer, t, ‘Menlo, Iowa. 
_BARRED ROCKS _ i a a 
BEAUTIFU L BARRED ROCKS. IOWA CERTI- 
fied, Record of Performance. Trapnested 11 
years, 287 egg, champion Jorn 1931 (al heavy 
breeds). High ‘hen this 290. Blood tested. 
Eggs suaranteed, potpaid. here. E. L. Ruring, 
Gowrie, Tow 
BRADLEY DARK BARRED ROCKS. EG Gs. 15, 
$1 00, $4. Satisfaction guaranteed. Frank 
Santee & Son, Gibson, Towa. 


WHITE ROCKS 


White Rock Chicks—Prices Slashed” 


Why not establish a quality fleck at low cost? 
Chicks noted for quick growth and early maturity. 
Order now. Carl Bobzin, Kellogg. Lowa. 


FIVE YEARS IOWA ACCREDITED WHITE 
= Rock eggs, $4, 106. Mrs. Ed. McDonough, West 
nen, Iowa. 

EXHIBITION W HITE ROCKS. BRED TO LAY. 


be gk pen eggs, $2, 50. Postpaid. Runft. Rein- 
Lal ows 








GOLDEN WYANDOTTES 

GOL DEN WYANDOTTES, IOWA AC CREDITED 

flock. Eggs, $4 per 100. E. ©. Smith, Arm- 
Strong. Towa. 
x SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES | 
watt LACED WYANDOTTE EGGS, 45_ FOR 
He 1.50; 100, $3. Breeder 45 years. O. M. 
ealy, Muscatine, Towa. HN 
8 ee WYANDOTTE EGGS, $2.50, 100. PU TRE- - 
oe culled, range flock. Pearl Krueger, Batavia, 








WHITE WYANDOTTES 
PURI BRED WHITE WYANDOTTE EGGS, 
Be 00 hundred, prepaid, insured. Chas. Cain, 
er, owa 
SEVERAL VARIETIES 
PUREBRED HATCHING EGGS, BUFF ORPING- 
10 , has A se tock, White Wyandottes, $3.25 
$4.50. 50. Holterman Barred Rock eggs, 
) 100, “Dora_ Welsch, Correctionville, _Towa. 
a see 
Soe SPE PEKIN DUCKS. 12 TO 14_ LB. 
~ Stock, eggs. Warners Hatchery, Bloomfield, Iowa. 
LEN DUCK EGGS, 10¢ EACH. BUFF ROCK 
we ching eggs, 3%c each. Ida Hepp, Gray, lowa. 
: WANT TO BUY WHITE_ PEKIN DUCK 
pencer Chick Hatchery, Spencer, Iowa. 





ist 
Clover 4 ni and 5 ee 
Ib. Red Clover 
BAGS PREE—AMt pi free of noxious 
and sold t to 


shaven Seed Assn. 


A Co-operative Organization 


PEKIN puc CKLINGS, $4.5 
pay 
each for duck caus. if add. Scheckel’s _ way 





WHITE PEKIN ane cor hho. ey 
Rvergresm, Poultry Farm, 











~ PEKIN DUCKLINGS, 
ited supply. Iowa H FROST PROOF CABBAGE, EACH BUNCH 50. 
mossed, labeled 








WHITE PERRIN DUCKLINGS. 
ly. a ee. — prices. Spencer 











Ss ~ nossed, la 
ae TOULOL = GOOSE |} Livingston Globe Manulobe 














MAMMOTH TOULOUSE — EGGS, "Oud 
st wel, postpaid, rs. V 





MAM MOTH TOU re ym, 
Old_ pri 





MAMMOTH GRAY TOULOUSE isda a euaranteed. 


ae each; 10 for $3. Mrs. pK ol Lewis, ONION. PEPPER 


large and stalky, “packed 





All Plants hand — a 
a Lotion. sot AR po 





MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. 

lect breeders to supply you with your cae 
Prices reasonable. Special on early orders. Sunshine 
Turkey Farm & Hatchery, Mapleton, Minn. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE 
1 ch 


: ndred. 
prices. Fred Merrifield, _Ainsworth, 


MAMMOTH BRONZE EGGS, 
80 per cent fertility. safe arrival. 





TURKEY EGGS, "MAY, 








~ BRONZE TURKEY peaGs 
Insured, a oon and mossed, 














EGG s FRoM BRONZE TORKEYS, FED. FOR 
‘ortorico’ potata same 

§ 0 wtoront colnees. a a "The: 500, Pi: 

BRONZE, TURKEY REGS, DOZEN. 83; _ _— 

; 20. Ins “ satigtuction guarant 





PU RERRED BOU RBON RED EGGS. 
sured. Postage prepaid. Mrs. Eri 7 
> varieties - To- 


BIG HEAV} HEAVY BONED Gta A ST BRONTE TURKEY 
am ‘ i 





PU REBRED “MAMMOTH peRONZE 
hens 4. oO. 


BRONZE, TURK EY EGGS. 


‘enmeshed * smith, Culver Plant Farms, } 


Looe. 82 euarant 
PLANTS THAT ,GROW, ‘THE KIND YOU WILL 

= Good, hardy plants straight from 
Tomatoes, frostproot cabbage, genuine Ber- 


MAY EGGS, $20, 100; 
darry Frowick, Thompson, ‘Soon: 


TORKEY POULTS 
POULTS, 4. 000, WEEK 


WHITE HOL LAND. 
_. §6: 10. 80. 4 
ee BRONZE 


Rico 
1. ‘15: 1, 000- $s, 00. 
List free. Southern 





BRONZE, AND WHITE eS BABY TU R- 
Oc each. 100 f 


oultry Farm, Hampton, " : 
. KING'S BIG TY PE MAMMOT H BRONZE 


TOMATO “PL Ae FIEL D “GROW N, STRONG 
Marglobe, Haltingore. 3 
000, 37 5 





‘oo Plant =. 
sc ARIFIED “Sw EET CLOVER, $2.55 BU. 
istered Certified Grimm Alfalfa, attractive 
from noxious weeds, 





BRONZE BABY TU RKEYS. 100.000 YEARLY. 


__ REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER Dakota Grimm Alfalfa Associa- 


N. D. 500 co- operating growers. 
PL ANT ASSORTMENT—200 ‘ 

peppers, all postpaid, 
. Mossed, packed in stan- 
dard container. Prompt shipment,’ satisfaction 
eee —_— day received. Jackson- 
Jacksonv ile. Tenas.__ 


all your caine te Sdentification 
Tattoos on the web of the wing, a different 
whers 


or is 
filed with sheriffs, rtments and others. 


tie a with complete instructions i ry ed 100 


Farmer and Towa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY a 


PLA! NTS; se LARGE E, 


| en pee inspected gad Certified by state 


stalky, grown from ats 


10, 000 uD, bes East Jersey and Charleston Wake. 
1,000; 5,000 85c. Millions ready. 


COLLECTION. 500 CAB: 
ix 


50 peppers, — or cauliflower, 
satisfaction uaranteed. 





FROSTPROOF CABBAGE. 


LFALFA SEED SAVE! 
cuilower ‘and eR ALFALFA SEED SAVE! 


WESODAK_ BRAND- 
is selling cheapest 
now is the time to start your acre- 
jucer te consumer marketing gives an addi- 
you. We are maintaining eur usual 
high eee. a varieties, known hardy origin. 
Wri s. Western South se Aieaita 
— Rapid City, 8. D. Nic 

mn 





CAU vlaFIA ow ER, ‘CELERY, TOMA- 
d rberry, Le epper. Eggplant, 


AL FAL FA SEED, 
7.08; 





GARDEN ‘COLL ECTION—200_ bw yy 200 
n 


ny our large East Texas 
LS gy se guaranteed. 


satisfied. Geo. Toate Con- 





ALFALFA, CLEAN DAKOTA 


Rowley’s Alfalfa Ranch, 


QUALITY BARGAIN, 300 FROSTPROOF CAB. 
bage, 200 eine. 


mee South Dakota 


ALFALFA SEED. HARDY NORTHERN, $5 
tar Seed ’ 


field’ grown. . Plant Co., 
FROST PROOF CABBAGE, | BERMU DA, ONIONS. 
lan 20 50; 

postpaid. “tized anyway. 
isfaction centieed. Btar Plant Co., 
NEBR. ALFALFA_ SEED. 

and certified at $4. pe P| 
Ask for samples. Carberry Seed Co., 
HEALTHY PLANTS. 
trost proof — and onions pines any- 


guaranteed. iota 


BUY "HARDIPST | AT. FALFA) SEED 
ari: Rober, »., and & 


GERANIUMS—TWO DOZEN 

_.Plants that will afford you the ioe of a 
all summer for only ct 25, 
paid. Any color or mixed. 





8, 
postpaid. Mrs. Ben mo, Forest City, I 
GRAIN CROP, DROUTH 
Wilt, resistant = Buda, 


“500 “mixed * wanted and GROHOMA—100 


Bros... Ponta, Texas. 


cabba, e. see tomatoes, | 0 
4) any “varieties. Na- - 
2 SOUTH AMERICAN | 
, ten cents pound. Fred Bailey, Concordia, 


MEYERS YELLOW DENT, _ HIGH- 

‘est yielding open-pollinated variety in Iowa State 
Yield test three years in succession for South half 
Picked early shelled 


300 FROSTPROOF CABBAG E. 


} year. Write for circular and 
Clarence Meyer, Van Meter, Iowa. 

CARLISLE’S KOSSUTH 
. Golden King, won highest yield, 
Circular free. Alfred Carlisle, i 
KRUG’S AND REID'S YELLOW DENT, 


" varieties moss packed. 


LATHAM eon BER Rims BEAR YEAR PLANT- 
oC 


Mankato Nursery, Man- 





greatest "yielding strain in the corn belt. Tested. 





_ Peoria and San_ Jose. -_HMt. 


grown, ge rminat ion 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SEED CORN 

BLACK'S YELLOW DENT, OLD RELIABLE. 

high yielding variety. Grown by thousands of 
progressive farmers over the entire corn belt. You 
can't afferd not to try some of my seed. Fine 
silage corn AY northern Iowa. Selected early, 
shelled, graded fully guaranteed. Only $2 per 
bushel. Clyde Black, Dallas Center, Iowa. 
FELDMAN YELLOW DENT IN STATE YIELD 

Test, 1931, won: Gold Medal, highest yield 
nerth central Iowa; Bronze medal, highest yield 
west-south central district. Has highest oft for 

several years. Officially yielded 1929, 93 94.13 
bushels. Cheapest seed for central Iowa. ; "* Feld- 
man, Breda. Iowa. 


GOLD MEDAL. RICH YELLOW “CORN, DEEP 

grain, small cob. Remember corn well bred up. 
Exceptionally feeder. Maturing 100 days. 
Tests 96 germination. Price $1.85 bushel. More 
infermation, write. Alse improved Yellow Dent. 
Krugs. Brenneman Seed Store, Iowa City, Iowa. 
McARTHUR’S GOLDEN KING—HOLDS NINE 

year official record for North Iowa, four bushels 
above average with 4 per cent less moisture. Golden 
Reid for North Central. Standard grades, : 
choice, $2.50. For circular write Wm. McArthur, 
Mason City, Towa. 


PFISTER'S KRUG; “THE 1OWA_ AND ILL 








graded, bagged. certified. $2.50 per bushel. ‘Lester 
Pfister, El Paso, Minois. cL ca eee 
STEEN YELLOW DENT SEED CORN AT LOW- 
est price in 20 years. Same high yielding quality 
ready for planter. $2. Geo. Steen, West Lib- 
erty, Towa 
REIDS YELLOW DENT, PLOT GROWN, 
dried, tipped butted, shelled, i. 95 per 
cent. $1.25 bu. E. E. Howschultz, Little Sioux, 
Towa. a 0d ; 
KRUG SEED CORN, DRIED, TIPPED, BUTT- 
ed, graded, $1.50 bu. Frank Eversull, Stuart, 
wa. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
SPRCIAL-—HEADQU ARTERS FOR HIGHEST 
. quality northern grown surplus plants, satisfae- 
t guaranteed. Genuine, selected Mastodon 
Everbearing strawberry plants, 85c; 250. $1.75: 


500, $3: 1,000, $5.75. 200 Dunlap or Gibson. 
$1:'1.000 Dunlap, $2.50: 10,000, $22.50: 1.000 
Gibson, $2.75; 10,000, $25; ‘1.000 Premier, 


oo. 10,000, fs 150 Big ‘Joe, Cooper, Peart 

z Geld - 000, $4: 200 lakemore, 
$1. 50; 1,000, #5. by Latham Red Raspberries, 
TDe; 106, 2 . se me age, 
$1.50; 25 Chief, $1.25: 100, $4. 25 heavy rooted 
Eitesede Blackberries, $1; 100, $2.50: 200, $4. 
50 Cumberland Black Raspberries, $1; 100, $1.50; 
200, Lag i% floweri size Gladioli or 100 As- 


paragus, f preferred prepaid, add 2@ per cent. 
Westlnane ye — (R14), Sawyer, Michigan. 
STRAW BERRY PLANTS — COLLECTION 75 


Mastodon, 200 Dunlap or Aroma, 50 Blakemore, 
$2: Mastodon, 100, $1.25: 300, $2 —— 
Aroma, 200, ofl FOO, F2: 1.000) &3. R 

rb, iF Latham Raspberry. R0e; 
rado 0c: 10 Concord Grape, ’ 
; Ergething certified : postpaid; satisfaction guaran- 

teed; catalogue. Rider Nursery, Farmington, Iowa. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS, FRESH DUG. STATE 

certified. Prepaid. Dunlap (Dr. Burrel) Pre- 
mier, 70c, 100; $3. 50 $25. 5,000. Cedar 
Creek Fruit Farm. Fulton. “Minois. 

100 MASTODON EVERBEARING STRAWRBER- 
ry plants, $1; 200 Duniap, $1; postpaid. Mas- 
tedon, $9, 1,000; Dunlap, $2.75; Gibsen, $3.50. 
Kiger’s Nursery, Danville, Iowa 
GENUINE MASTODON EVERBEARING, 200 
for $2: 1,000 for &7. Prepaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Gumser Willow Farms, Holland, Mich. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS MY HOBBY. PUN- 
laps, 5@c hundred. Mastodons, $1. Prepaid. 
Walter Nelson, Pssex, Towa 


SENATOR DUNLAP, THE OLD STANDBY, 5Si5c 
hundred. Red Gold, sweet as sugar, 65c. Hilltop 
Nursery, Morrison, TH. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS, $1.5 1,000 and up. 
Wholesale Plant Catalog en Zilke Nursery, 
Baroda, Michigan. 
ae a SOV BEANS Hees os. 
MANCHU, DUN aD AND ILLINI SOYBEAN 
seed. High ing strains. 250 acres of the 
three varieties jes. Fielded 28 bu. ae acre last year. 
Recleaned. less than per cent splits. 
96 per cout s ination. Bags free. Manchus, 75c 
per bushel. — and ini, 80c per bushel. 
All varieties, Sc per bushel less in lets of ten bush- 
= or more. Be sure and use inoculation. 2-bu. 
5-bu. size, $1. Wayne A. Robinson, Mar- 
shalltown. Towa. 
MANCHU, ILLINI, VIRGINIAS, BLACK WIL- 
_ Sons. Excell ent quality. Gnaranteed germination. 
Write us for prices seed and ineculation. Stan- 
dard Soy Bean Mills. Centerville, Towa. 


MANCHU, ILLINI AND DUNFIELD SOY 
Beans, 60c bn. Ebony, Wilson | Virginia. 
90c bu. Send for catalog. Kelly Seed Co., ria 
and San Jose, Mlinois. i 
CHOICE RECLEANED WILSONS, NO SPLITS 
Germination 96 per cent. 80c per bushel. Henry 
Heimann, Coatsburg, Illinois. 


___ SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
YELL, Ow JERSEY, NANCY HALL, RED BER- 
O. $3507. pos 100, 50c; 225, $1; 500, 82; 
paid. healthy plants, prompt 

Apmaet Sead Yiseman, Macomb, Iil. 2 
ua SWEET POTATOES meri. 
SEED SWEET POTATOES AND _ PLANTS, 
also vegetable plants. Write E. P. Corwin, 

Fruitland, Towa. 








CARE OF HOGS 

That certain practices are closely asso- 
ciated with profitable farm operation is 
pretty largely taken for granted, and yet 
checking back on them occasionally is de- 
sirable. In Iinois, during the last six or 
eight years, a large number of farmers 
have kept detailed farm records on their 
business. These records are totaled, ana- 
lyzed and compared by the farm man- 
agement service people. Those who have 
done the best thru both good and poor 
years with hogs have been found to do 
the following: 

Select healthy, active, well-developed 
sires from large litters. 

Flush sows at breeding time. 

Feed balanced rations toe pregnant 
SOWS. 

Feed bred sows at a distance from the 
sleeping quarters. 

Avoid injury to sows from narrow doors, 
high sills or crowded pens. 

Use guard rails in farrowing pens. 

Clean sows before farrowing. 

Scrub the farrowing pens with hot lye 
water. 

Haul sows and pigs to clean pasture. 

Keep pigs in clean pasture until at 
least 100 pounds in weight. 

Castrate boars at two to four weeks 
of age. 

Study markets to judge the best types, 
best weights and best times to sell. 

Vaccinate pigs at four to six weeks or 
shortly after weaning. 

Feed balanced ration to growing pigs. 

Feed balanced ration to fattening hogs. 





Rainfall is more efficient in building 
up soil moisture when the soil is cold 


than when warm. 





NEW: 
W 1932 P 


plus TRADE ALLOWANCE 


offers you a 


Reduction 


Write for New Offer 

Send for free Melotte catalog, new low prices, 30 

days free trial and $5.00 per month termsoffers. Use 

the Melotte 30 days FREE. Compare it side by side 

with ANY separator. Write for full details TO- 

DAY —before special new’ price offer is withdrawn, 
THE gop tide SEPARATOR 

Babson, U. S. Mgr. 
2843 W. isch St., Dept. 29-44 





Chicago, Il. 


MODEL MELOTT E 














Surface Culti- 
vators and At- 
tachments for 
general purpose 
Tractors. Knife Pulverizers; 
Sprocket Rollers; “V” Harrow-Lev- 
elers; Hallock Weed- 
ers; Harrow Carts. 


FREE: 





Our latest Corn 
Culture booklet ; 
fullofvaluablein- 
formation. Write 
today for copy. 


The J. D. Tower & 
Sons Co. 


@ Cth Ave. Mendota, iit. 


Seed Corn, Soy Beans 
and Flax For Sale 


Hybred Seed Corn for south half of 
lowa; high yielding, disease free, carefully 
grown by detasseling method from Wallace 
inbreds. 

Golden King seed corn for northern Iowa; 
high yielding strain; frost resistant. 

All seed corn graded for planter and dust 
treated, unless otherwise ordered. 

The best of seed corn so lew in price you 
can afford to plant no other. 

Dunfield and Manchu soy beans. 

Wilt resistant Bison and unnamed flax. 

Write for prices. All seeds grown and 
for sale by 


The Collins Farms Company 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


























TREAT SWELLINGS 
While Horse Works 


Great liniment! Old re- 

liable Absorbine gets >a 
right after any lameness 

caused by swollen ten- 
dons—by strain or sprain—brings quick 
relief—and keeps horse working. It 
never blisters, never removes hair. 
Great antiseptic, too! Aids healing of 
open sores, cuts, galls, boils. Econom- 
ieal. Little goes far. Large bottle, 
$2.50. Any druggist. W. F. Young, Inc., 
289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


use ABSORBINE 


GOPHER DEATH instantly “9 * your farm of 
gophers, ground squirrels, prairie etc.; results 
gvaranteed or your money back. Hosts tablets, safe, 
cheap, easy to use. 1,000 tablets $1.50; or 30 
tablets 75c, prepaid. Sure death to gophers. Fa- 
mous for 27 years. Ask your prossist or write ay. 


Int tir ypher_ booklet Free. 
Le Bak OHEMICAL, OO. Ft. Dodge, tows 


CASTRATE with 


GIANT EMASCULATOMES 
te elicit ee SANITARY 
nite method. Severs cord ie 


wound Proved dew tens beat way to Castrate. Two sizes 


LITTLE GIANT jftrm, $9.50 
BIG GIANT “ “rss ssn ba $10.50 


T hese TS forged heat 
silver ehuminum finish. Reet 
. Prepaid with instructions. Send check, or will ship 
C. O. D. Satisfaction 


A.B. LOUD & CO., S35 W. Lake St., Chicage 


Binder Twine 


Get our exceptionally low prices. _ Best quality 
guaranteed. Farmer agents wanted. Write for cir- 
cular and sample 
THEO. BURT & SONS, Box 12, Melrose, Ohlo 


Very Good Results 


The Suttie-Peckham Com- 
pany, a commission firm of 
Omaha, Nebraska, in renewing 
their advertisement, write us as 
follows: “We have obtained 
very good results through the 
small ad we have been running.” 

Our Readers’ Market is an ex- 
cellent place to reach buyers for 
your surplus produce. Send in 
your ad today. Use the handy 
order blank at the bottom of this 
page. 

Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 



































WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 





Fresh From the Country 


IOWA 


Northern—Franklin County, April 19 
—Seeding of small grain begun in ear- 
nest April 11, and now 90 per cent fin- 
ished. Considerable seeding of alfalfa, 
sweet clover and red clover, as prac- 
tically no red clover seeded in 1931 sur- 
vived the drouth. Many cattle and 
horses are very thin on account of the 
shortage of feed. Corn has been trucked 
in from forty to fifty miles south all 
winter and spring at 40 cents; it is now 
35 cents.—Jas. T. Thorp. 

Central—Hardin County, April 18— 
Rough feed scarce and stock poor. Pig 
crop below average. Lamb crop just 
starting. Very little to sell, and a low 
price for everything. Not many chicks. 
No money to buy hatchery chicks, City 
people out riding in the country Sun- 
day to see what the farmers are doing. 
—A. R. Calkins, 

Central—Webster County, April 18— 
Manure hauling and spring plowing in 
progress. Hay and all rough feeds are 
scarce and hard to get. Poor luck with 
early lambs and pigs. Livestock, grain 
and all produce prices too poor to men- 
tion.—Oscar Peterson, 

Central—Webster County, April 18— 
Seeding of small grain mostly done 
early. Quite a few plowing for corn; 
some disking fall plowing. Alfalfa com- 
ing well where it did not freeze out 
due to cutting late last fall. Young pigs 
doing finely, as we have had excellent 
weather for them. Pasture not started 
much yet.—H. C. McCracken. 

Central—Tama County, <April 18— 
Seeding all finished up, but the grain 
is hardly sprouted, as it stays so cold, 
Little pigs coming on, but lots of com- 
plaint of poor luck, Little chickens not 
hatching as well as they might. Markets 
about the same.—L. Dolezal. 

South-Central—Luecas County, April 
18—Another cold week, with frost on 
four mornings. Oats coming up nicely. 
Good progress made plowing for corn, 
but too cold for any vegetation to grow. 
All fruit in good condition at this time. 
—C. C. Burr. 

Southern—Davis County, April 16— 
Wheat badly damaged by cold weather 
in March and the present dry weather. 
Early sown oats beginning to come thru 
the ground. Considerable plowing done 
for corn. Pigs rather scarce. Ideal 
weather for young stock and poultry.— 
W. H. Kline. 

Southern—Appanoose County, April 18 
—Most fields are packed too hard for 
good plowing, on account of much rain 
and not enough freezing weather last 
winter. Grass is starting very slowly; 
too cool and dry. Hogs are about $3 to 
$3.50, corn 30 to 40 cents.—E. A. Suckow. 

Northwestern—Sioux County, April 15 
—Seeding is progressing rapidly. The 
weather and soil conditions are good. 
All young farm animals are doing well. 
Fewer baby chicks than usual are be- 
ing raised on the farms. Farmers are 
turning to dairy cows more than usual. 
Horses and mules brought good prices 
at the farm sales.—Mrs. A. B. Maynard. 

Northwestern—Buena Vista County, 
April 18—Spring seeding was somewhat 
delayed, due to the ground being in 
such poor shape. Most of the seeding 
is completed and the corn ground is be- 
ing prepared for planting. Help is 
plentiful. Markets still low.—Tilferd R. 
Knudson, 

Southwestern—Cass County, April 18 
—Small grain practically all sowed and 
plowing is well under way. Many early 
gardens in. Beginning to need rain, 
Butterfat is at a new low price of 14 
sents, eggs 10 cents.—Myrtle U. Gladson. 

Northeastern—Bremer County, April 
17—Seeding of oats has begun, but it 
is quite a job to find enough dry dirt 
to cover them. Last year's rent price 
per acre, with prevailing prices, has 
reduced several tenants to a team, two 
cows, two calves, a few pigs and their 
machinery.—J, Diedrich. 

Northeastern — Winneshiek County, 
April 16—Frost all out of the ground. 
Spring work started for sure. Some are 
hauling manure; some fanning grain. 
Farm prices low.—Orlando C. Scholl. 

Eastern—Clinton County, April 16— 
Much lime has been applied to fields 
and alfalfa acreage increased. Corn 
ground is being prepared; some plowing 
done. Pig crop below normal; lamb 
crop average Fewer baby chicks than 
usual. Freezing weather may have hurt 
the fruit, but prospects seem good. 
Eggs 6 to 10 cents, cream 21 cents.— 
Fred Schepers. 

Eastern—Benton County, April 17— 
Those who plant potatoes by the moon 
were busy Thursday and Friday, they 
say, so we are all out of luck this year, 
not knowing when the sign was right. 
Not so many spring pigs as usual. Early 
ones got too much cold weather. A good 
many chickens now, but not many real 
early, as is generally the case.—Mrs, 
A. R. Leffler. 

Eastern—Linn County, April 18—Oat 
seeding is finished. There is a demand 





Creal 


for hay and work horses. Season is ten 
days late. Not many baby chicks on 
the farms yet. They sell at $6.50 per 
hundred. Top price on hogs stays close 
to $3.50, which is about half enough to 
pay interest and taxes.—M. L. Taber. 


ILLINOIS 

Central—Shelby County, April 14—I 
thought last year was dry, but I think 
that it is starting out drier this spring. 
Oats coming up very poorly. Wheat not 
doing very well. Almost everybody re- 
ports poor luck with spring pigs.—S. M. 
Harper. 

Southern—Alexandria County, April 
15—Peaches reported about one-half a 
crop. Apples a good crop. Berries have 
been injured, Young chickens are com- 
ing and look fine. More stock reported. 
—Julia O'Shea. 

Northwestern—Peoria County, April 
15—Having fine weather; oats practi- 
cally all seeded and tractors are hum- 
ming all around, getting the corn ground 
ready. About one-half of the farmers 
using horse power.—Mary E. Schenck. 

Western—Greene County, April 16— 
Farmers all plowing, but too cool to 
plant corn. Gardens are partly planted. 
Pastures thin. Oats are coming up. Some 
wheat looks good. Lots of young chick- 
ens, geese and ducks.—W. C. Range. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, April 18 
—Quite a lot of plowing to do yet. The 
ground is dry. Some oats are not com- 
ing very well. Some wheat killed out 
in spots. Not much clover left. Several 
head of cattle in the feed lots, but not 
many hogs.—Elmer Varner. 


MISSOURI 
Central—Moniteau County, April 18— 
Frost reported this morning. A fine rain 
April 16 and 17. Considerable part of 
early sowing of oats was reseeded. 
Plowing for corn about finished. Pro- 
duce markets lower. Feed prices steady 
to somewhat higher.—Wesley Kiesling. 
Northern—Schuyler County, April 18— 
Almost all gardens are made. Wheat is 
doing well. Oats are up. Fruit trees are 
beginning to bloom. Not many young 
chickens yet.—Jeasty Watkins. 
Northwestern—Nodaway County, April 
16—Having fine spring weather. All 
farm work going on in full blast. Lots 
of young pigs lost. Not much fat stock 
on feed. Prices are very low. Fruit 
crop looks good now, but too early to be 
safe from freeze.—A,. A. Graves. 
Northwestern—Andrew County, April 
18—Wheat is coming and looks like a 
75 per cent crop. Lots of oats and clo- 
ver seed was planted. No farm sales, 
only foreclosures, and the mortgagees 
buy them at their own prices, Many 
good farmers have lost their homes.— 
J. W. Griggs. 
NEBRASKA 
Southeastern—Jefferson County, April 
18—The winter wheat in this and ad- 
joining counties is very badly winter 
killed; nearly 50 per cent is dead in all 
but a very few fields. Also the older 
alfalfa fields are very thin; some fields 
are fully 75 per cent dead. More than 
the usual crop of alfalfa will be sown 
this spring. Gardens are very late and 
backward, due to high, dry winds.— 
Charles M. Turner. 
Southeastern—Otoe County, April 16 
—Oat seeding about completed and lots 
of clover seeding being done. Pastures 
starting nicely. Stock looking very good 
at this time of year.—L. D. McKay. 
KANSAS 
Southeastern—Crawford County, April 
18—Pastures are very short. A good 
many sowed their oats over on account 
of the March freeze. Peaches were 
killed and some varieties of apples. Corn 
about one-half planted. It is so dry that 
some are hauling water.—H. L. Shaw. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Fastern—Brookings County, April 15 
—Sowing small grain in full swing. 
About the same acreage of small grain 
being put in, but every one will sow 
more feed crops, such as sorghums, etc. 
Lots of sweet clover and alfalfa being 
sown. Farm Board wheat expected 
daily. Many applications for it. Baby 
chicks very cheap Not many pigs yet, 


but lots of lambs.—F. C. 


INDIANA 

Eastern—Randolph County, April 16— 
The weather has been fair since Mon- 
day, but we had three light freezes. All 
oats sowed and plowing is in full swing. 
The local canning factory has contracted 
for 1,000 acres of tomatoes for this fall. 
Produce of all kinds very low in price.— 
Noel E. Rickert. 

OHIO 

Southwestern—Brown County, April 
14—Real winter came at last and de- 
stroyed the peach and plum prospects 
and damaged the apples a great deal. 
No oats being sown. Wheat and rye in 
goed condition, Plenty of roughage still 
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on the farms. Cream selling at 13 ana 
15 cents, eggs 8 cents. All livestoc k at 
ridiculously low prices if selling at all, 
All repairs on farm simply out of tl 


: ns 1€ 
question.—W. J. Kane, 





Reducing Cost of Hog 
Raising 
(Continued from page 3) 

In gener these men are not 
and-outers in the hog-raising ¢ 
Six of them regularly plan on a ¢ 
number of litters for each farrow, 
stick to it rather closely year after yea) 

This past winter, I asked each 
how his hog raising plans for 1932 woula 
differ from last year. Aside from light- 
er weight for marketing and some shift- 
ing in farrowing dates, no changes were 
anticipated, except by two who had 
sharply cut hog-raising in 1931 because 
of prospective prices, and who were 
going back to their former production 
level. 

Walter Beck, of Louisa county, voiced 
the sentiment of every one of these out- 
standing hog raisers when he replied to 
my remark that the 200 hogs raised last 
year hadn't been mortgage lifters. 

“But they would have@been still poorer 
property,” he said, “if we had raised 
small litters, due to poor care at far- 
rowing time or lack of sanitary sur- 
roundings, so that worms and ‘necro’ 
had got them. We would have lost even 
more money if they had been fed noth- 
ing much but corn and water instead of 
a balanced ration and good pasture. 
And if we hadn't vaccinated and then 
lost entirely on some hogs because of 
cholera, instead of getting three and 
one-half cents a pound on all the pigs, 
it would have been still worse.” 





NEW SHEARING MACHINE 

A new type of one-man sheep shear- 
ing machine has recently been put on 
the market, which will operate on a 
six-volt automobile battery. It can he 
hooked up to the battery while the bat- 
tery remains in the automobile. If the 
engine is kept running at low speed to 
charge at seven amperes or more, suf- 
ficient current will be generated to re- 
place whatever is taken from the bat- 
tery by the clipping machine. The ma- 
chine will operate for from six to nine 
hours on a fully charged battery. 

The machine was designed for use on 
small flocks numbering up to two hun- 
dred head. In the hands of an experi- 
enced farmer, a ten or twelve-pound 
fleece can be removed in about five 
minutes, 





Future Livestock Sales 


HEREFORDS 
Oct. 4—Fred Chandler, Chariton, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
June 7—Central Iowa Sale, 
town, Iowa. 
June &—R. C. 
ence, Iowa. 


Marshall- 


Dethmann Sons, Clar- 





Livestock News 


The practice of grain feeding beef 


‘calves while they are still with the 


cows is recommended for farmers m 
ing out their own feeder calves p 
calves usually are started on grain be- 
fore going to pasture in the spring and 
are then creep fed on pasture. In the 
creep pen is placed a_ self-feeder or 
trough in which a mixture of three 
parts of shelled corn, three parts of 
whole oats and one part of oil meal, or 
a similar feed mixture, is kept. Feed- 
ing this in addition to the milk pro- 
duced by the cow gives the calves 2 
“bloom” and speeds up their rate of 
growth and finish. 


The forty-seventh annual convention 
of the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America will be held in Madison, Wis., 
June 1. The Wisconsin Holstein-Frie- 
sian Breeders’ Association is acting as 
host to the convention, and an inter- 
esting and educational program and en- 
tertainment are being arranged. An open 
forum on important dairy problems, on 
May 31, will precede the convention 
proper. 

Reduction of registration fees for 
purebred Jersey cattle over two years 
of age, effective April 15 to October 15, 
is announced by Lewis W. Morley, ¢X- 
ecutive secretary of the American Jer- 
sey Cattle Club, New York, N. Y. All 
eligible Jerseys past two years of age 
may be registered at a fee of $5 each 
during this six-months period, instead 
of $10, which fee has been charged since 
1917. 

A new plan by which the appli 
for registration of eligible Jersey: 
der six months of age may be fi! 
the club office for a fee of $1, the 
mainder of the fee to be paid whe 
registration is completed, is als: 
nounced. 


The American Shorthorn Breeders 
Association reports 7,215 names of 
patrons since January 1, 1930, t! 
this number have all sent pedigrees 
record or transfer. On January 1 
there were 12,500 breeders of record 1 
the United States that had recorded 
Shorthorns within two years. 

In addition, 2,400 other breeders hav 
had registered Shorthorn females trans- 
ferred to them since March 1], 1931. 


With the average dairy cow, feed cost 
is about 50 per cent of the total cost 
producing milk. 
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THE FIRST STONE 


An old negro preacher owned a 
mule which had an efficient pair of 
heels and a loud but unmusical voice. 
One Sunday morning, while the 
preacher was delivering his sermon, 
the mule persisted in putting his 
head in at the window and braying 
loudly. 

The preacher finally said: “Bred- 
dern and sistern, is dere one among 
you all who knows how to keep dat 
mule quiet?” 

“Pahson,” replied a man, “if you 
will jess tie a stone to date mule’s 
tail he sho will keep quiet.” 

“Breddern and sistern,” said the 
preacher, “let him who is without 
sin tie de fust stone.” 


LOVE KNOWS 












NO OBSTACLES 


“Dearest Annabelle,” wrote Os- 
wald, who was hopelessly in love, “I 
would swim the mighty ocean for one 
glance from your dear eyes. I would 
walk thru a wall of flame for one 
touch of your little hands. I would 
climb the highest mountain in the 
world for a word from your lovely 
lips. As always, your Oswald. 

“P| S—TI'll be over Saturday night 
if it doesn’t rain.” 


HAD TO GIVE HIM OXYGEN 

“T hear there were ten physicians 
at the multi-millionaire’s bedside just 
before he died.” 

“Yes; they had to give him oxy- 
gen.” 

“Why.” 

= many 
couldn’t get 


doctors around him he 
air.” 


So 





CLEVER 

Employer: ‘“You’re a wonder. How 
did you get rid of all that broadcloth 
we had?” 

Clerk. “I sold it to the fat women.” 

Employer. “But how did you do it?” 

Clerk: “Oh, I just called it ‘narrow- 
cloth’ instead of ‘broadcloth’.”’ 


LOOKING FORWARD 
They had just become engaged. 
“T shall love,”’ she cooed, “to share 
all your griefs and troubles.” 





“But, darling,” he purred, “I have 
none.” 
“No,” she agreed; “but I mean af- 


ter we are married.” 


HANDS OFF! 
“What's that 





Murphy: in 
pocket ?” 

Pat (in whisper): “Dynamite. I’m 
waiting for Casey. Every time he 
meets me he slaps me on the chest 
and breaks me pipe. Next time he 
does it he’ll blow his hand off.” 


your 


JOSHAWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Nowadays, the only sign of toil 
on a girl’s hand is an engagement 


WALLAGES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WHO?” 
Young Man (dancing with a very 


“WHO'S 


attractive young lady at company 
dance): “Do you know that sap, 
the manager? He is about as dumb 
an egg as I ever saw.” 

Young Lady (gradually finding her 


voice): “Young man, do you know 
who Iam? I'm the manager's wife.” 
Young Man: “Oh—oh—do you 


know who I am?” 

Young Lady: “No.” 

Young Man (leaving hurriedly): 
“Thank heaven for that!” 


SELF-ACCUSED 

“Did the postman leave any letters, 
Mary?” 

“Nothing but a postcard, ma’am.” 

“Who is it from, Mary?” 

“And do you think I’d read it, 
ma’am?” 

“Perhaps not. But any one who 
sends me a message on a postcard is 
either stupid or impertinent.” 

“You'll excuse me, ma’am,” re- 
turned the girl, loftily. “but that’s a 
nice way to be talkin’ about your own 
mother!” 

FINALITY 

“How did you come to break off 
your engagement to Miss Snowball?” 
asked Uncle Moses of a darky. 

“In the first place, Uncle Moses, 
she wasn’t berry young, and she did- 
n’t hab no money, and jawed like de 
debbel, and, secondly, she would not 
hab me, and went and married anoth- 
er niggah, so I tuk de advice ob my 
fren’s and jess drapped her.” 


WHY, JIMMY! 





Mother: “Jimmy, did you get that 
loaf of bread I sent you for?” 

Jimmy: “No. The store was 
closed.” 

Mother: “What! Closed at this 
hour of the day!” 

Jimmy: “Sure. There was a sign 
on the door that said, ‘Home Bak- 
ing’.” 

TOO SENSITIVE FOR SCIENCE 


The teacher of the class in physi- 
ology put to Tommy this question: 

“How many ribs have you?” 

“I don’t know, ma’am,” said Tom- 
my, squirming at the very thought. 
“IT am so awful ticklish I never could 
count ’em.” 


A HURRY CALL 
Wife: “John, there’s a burglar at 
the silver and another in the pantry 
eating my pies. Get up and call for 
help.” 
Hubby (at window): 


rary 


tor! 


“Police! Doc- 























ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 


INCREASED PROFITS? 





edged everywhere 
prover. 
the result will be thrifty, 
calves that will mature 


easy 
early 


add profits 
consistent 
and MILK. 
YOUR farm now. 
bulls makes this 


to your herd 


production of both 


The use 
possible. 


If you are operating 


13 DEXTER PARK AVE. 





You can increase the profits from 
your cow herd through the use of a 
pure bred Shorthorn bull, acknowl- 


as the greatest 
When crossed with grade cows, 
feeding 


prime beef—and the female calves will 
through 
BEEF 
Extra profits are needed on 
of Shorthorn 


a dairy herd you 


type will sire 
should give consideration to the added money making calves for you Buy one 
profits that are possible through the this year and start on the road to 
use of Shorthorn bulls. Add to the greater cattle profits 
revenue you now receive from milk or cream the new source of reve- 
nue that will be yours through the production of a calf that will 
quickly convert your home grown feeds into beef. suy a pure bred 
Shorthorn bull this year. This association will be glad to assist you. 


Send for FREE booklets on Shorthorns, Milking Shorthorns or Polled Shorthorns 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


DEPT. A. 


im- 


into 


the 


Pe 


en tad 


Shorthorn bulls of this 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








HORSES AND JACKS Reed 
40 Belgian and Percheron 
Stallions SES 


Ton or heavier 
teed and priced very reasonable 
Terms Colt. club and service 
ylans. Write if interested 
Send 50c for Stallion Service 
Record Book. 


HOLBERT HORSE IMPORTING CO. Greeley, Ia. 





Fully guaran- 





Nichols Books at Bargain Prices 


Thousands have followed “The Traveler” 
through many foreign lands. His ten books 
make a great library for the home. All are 
well bound in cloth and most of them are 
illustrated. The regular price of the ten 
books is $14.25, but you can get them post- 
paid for $9.00. Address 

WALLACES’ FARMER 
AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 
Book Department Des Moines, Iowa 





HUMBERT’S 
PERCHERONS 


20 choice stallions, from yearlings up, all blacks 
and greys, grandsons of the great EGOTIST. The 
best blood known to the breed Some prize winners. 
If you want a stallion we have them. Been breeding 
Percherons for the past fifty years. Write us your 
wants. Address 


. L. Humbert, 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur, 
the greatest breeding son of Farceur, heads our 
stud Our Belgians are noted for their quality, 
size and substance. Visitors welcome. 

Cc. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 


Corning, lowa 








Belgian Stallions and Mares 


One real Percheron stallion, four yee old, first 
prize winner at International, black, outstanding 
Also some good Belgian stallions and mares, roans 
and_sorrels. ‘rite or come and see them. Address 
B. F. BARBER FONDA, IOWA 





Recorded Percheron Stallions 

For Sale. All ages up to six years old. Cheap 
Weight up to 2,300 Ibs. and sound. Recorded Shrop 
shire ewes. Shipped C.O.D. Send for photographs. 
For sale in lots to suit purchaser. E. D. Seamans, 
Salem, Henry Co., Towa, R F -D No. 2 


HEREFORDS 


Polled Hereford Bulls 


From 10 to 23 months old Also offering a good 
coming three year old Belgian stallion for sale. 
GEO. ROSS & SON ROSS, IOWA 


Choice Anxiety Bred Bulls 
TWO YEARS OLD, sired by a son of Prince 
Domino, and from dams that are granddaughters 
of Beau President They are short legged, heavy 

boned kind eal herd bulls.  Addre 
F. H. HASSLER MANNING, IOWA 











POLLED HE RE FORD BULLS 
We are offering seven good yearling and two-year 
old Polled Hereford bulls Also carload of Polled 
cows and heifers, bred to Junior Wonderful, whose 
dam was a ~henigagg Domino cow. Priced right to move 


them. Add 
PURCELL "BROS. DENISON, IOWA 





SHEEP 


~ FOR SALE 


Oxford 





Forty high class Shropshire, 
and Hampshire breeding ewes. Two 
Belgian stallions, two years old, by im- 
ported sires. One Percheron stallion, 
two years old, by a son of Egotist. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY DEPT 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, 








ble 
IOWA | i A. 








LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 

M. T. White, 604 North Fortieth St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

J. E. Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- 
ing Co., Des Moines, lowa. 


_ The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday morn- 
ing, the week previous, ten days in 
advance of date of issue. Forms for 
our next issue, May 14, close on 
Wednesday morning, May 4. 
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MILKING SHORTHORNS 


> and Be ie Vernon herds of Milk. 
PEE RL JESS ng a ty 

e choice - gp Bom - ra Imported Bates 
per "Clay ym with excellent milking ancestry. 
Bulls, 2 to 12 months ok A few choice tried young 
cows and bred heifers Prices reasonable White 
Collie puppies. J ohn L 4 . n Me r., Decorah, Iowa, 


RED POLLS| 
RED POLLED CATTLE 


Choice young bulls and heifers by International 


grand champions, Melbourne Advancer and Redvue 
King From strong milk producers Reasonable. 
Herd accredited Established 33 ye 

E. E. TRACY & SON SN'Stiv A, IOWA 





POLLED SHORTHORNS 


OO eee PARAL PALL PPL ALLL 
POLLED SHORTHORN N “BULLS FOR SALE 
fe are offering 10 ed Sh rthorn bulls 
for sale re ety for service Ae whites and roans, 
at our Pioneer Stock Farm This is the oldest 
Polled herd in America Wri —y for prices and de- 


‘om yn Mention this pape 
Z . DUNHAM & SONS DUNLAP, IOWA 


SHORTHORNS 
Choice Scotch Bulls for Sale 


offering some mighty good young Scotch 
bulls, ready for service, roans and reds, belonging to 
the best Scotch families. Some real bargains. Also 
some good heifers to start a herd. Addre 

REESE & McGREGOR PRES¢ SOTT, IOWA 


POLAND CHINAS 


PREP DLL LI LLL 


nnn 
Choice Poland C hin: 1 Fall Boars 

I am offering 12 splendid fall boars for sale 
sired by The Pilot and out of daughters of Silver 
Belle [asranien te ple ase. Will ship on ap- 


proval Write me Add 
tEORG E GRUBER, IOWA 


HAMPSHIRES 
A. AMPSHIRE BOARS and SOWS 


am offering 50 fall and spring yearling boars 
for sale, one two-year-old boar extra good, 
ss bred sows and open gilts. Prices very reason- 
Write or come and see them Address 
P RENTIC E SAC CITY, IOWA 
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SLIM AND SPUD 


On the Auction Block! 










WELL, SHERIFF, 
NOW THAT You 

HAVE PancaAxe, 
| WHAT ARE ‘vou 

SOING ro po 
WITH HIM? 


| OUGHT To 
HANG HIM FoR 
SMOKIN’ UP 
MY LAMPS THE 
WAY HE DID- BOT Bal 
I}GOTTA AUCTION 
HIM OFF WITH THE 
REST OF THE 
ATTACHED PROPERTY 



































































THE HIGHEST 
BIDDER,-LORD 
HELPHM! 








f PANCAKE,WOU 
STAY HERE WITH 
THE SHERIFF, HE 
WONT TRY TO HARM 
YoU; SO DO ANYTHING 
HE SAYS WE'LL BE 
BACK LATER 



















y SLIM,WE 
CANT LET 


GOTTA BE IN 


ee ee 











PANCAKE SUP 

OuUT OF OUR 

HANDS witHour 
DOIN’ SOMETHING A 
ABOUT IT, WHEN 
THAT AUCTION 
COMES OFF we 


THERE B.DDING 


















WE STILL BMAVE 
SOME MONEY 
FROM THE RE- 
WARD WE GOT 
FoR CAPTUR- 
ING THOSE 


write 
WHAT 



























AWHLE BACK > 
REMEMBER? 
WE GOT IT FROm 
THE SHERIFF 



































PERFECT PIES 


.« « 444 biscuits... 210 gingerbread cupcakes 1» « 444 muffins... 
35 loaves of nut-bread ... 444 shoritcakes ... an astonishing 
demonstration of the economy of this perfectly “balanced” flour! 


If you went into 35 grocery stores, scattered from Maine to California 
... if you bought a bag of Pillsbury’s Best in each store . . . if you took 
the 35 bags home and baked over 1600 foods without a failure .. . 
wouldn't you be convinced that Pillsbury’s Best was the most 
economical, satisfactory flour you could use? 


That's exactly what's been done. wheat, carefully selected and 


The actual baking was done by a 
leading domestic science school 
in New York. Home recipes and 
home methods were used. Method 
and results were closely checked 
by Good Housekeeping Institute. 
There was not one single failure— 
not one food was evena trifle below 
standard. 


Think of the money you save when 
you bake without failures! One 
spoiled baking will sometimes 
cost you ten times as much as the 
flour that caused the failure, in 
wasted shortening, eggs, milk, 
leavening, fuel, etc.! 

Pillsbury’s exclusive “balancing” 
formula prevents flour irregularities 
which cause failures. Pillsbury’s 
Best is not made from one single 
type of wheat, which may vary 
with changed crop conditions. 
Pillsbury’s Best is made from a 
blend of many different kinds of 


properly “balanced” for perfect 
baking. Nothing but fresh, sweet 
wheat is used—no cheap, inferior, 
damaged grain. Protect your 
family’s health. Protect yourself 
against costly baking failures. 
Insist on Pillsbury’s Best, the 
“balanced” flour, America’s leading 
family flour for over sixty years. 


This is the pie crust recipe used in 
the above test: 


1!4cups Pillsbury’s 14 teaspoon salt 
Best Flour About 6 tbsp. 
3 cup shortening water 

Sift salt and flour together. Cut in 
shortening until it is like a coarse meal. 
Cut in water using just enough to have 
the dough leave the bow! in one large 
lump. The dough should not stick to 
bowl or fingers. 

Dust pastry board with flour and roll 
just enough paste for one crust at a 
time. Bake at 475° for twelve minutes. 


1 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 


PILLSBURYS 
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